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ON THE HABITS OF INSECTS. 





ALTHovGH the study of Entomology is a very interesting one to the 
Naturalist, and contributes not only to the amusement of many a leisure 
hour, but is calculated to add considerably to our stock of knowledge 
and to benefit agriculture and the arts, still it cannot be denied that of 
all the branches of natural science it has received the least attention. 
Whilst Ornithology, Botany, and Conchology have their votaries and 
champions in every quarter of our land, I have not heard of more than 
four or five individuals in our whole country who have considered this 
science of sufficient importance to make it a subject of investigation and 
study. 

lle causes may be assigned for the little attention which has hither. 
to been given to this science. We are apt to bestow our first aitention 
on things that first fall under our notice—are easiest of examination and 
most agreeable in the pursuit; while on the contrary things that are dif- 
ficult of access, and require minute and patient examination and study, 
are the last to occupy our attention. ‘The bird attracts our notice in all 
our walks and rides, either by its song, its plumage, or its activity. 
Flora regales us with her beauty and fragrance wherever we turn our 
eyes, and the shell, with its fine colors, and exquisite polish, is anxiously 
seized upon even by our children to decorate their cabinets. But the 
poor insect, which we are early taught to call by the revolting name 
of worm, or bug, excites in us no other than the feelings of aversion, on 
account of the ideas we have been taught to cherish of its ugly, loath- 
some, and noxious properties. The few lovers of nature therefore, who 
have ventured on the study of this despised race, have been compelled 
to pursue their observations in secret and by stealth, from a fear of ridi- 
cule, and reproach, and they have scarcely dared to publish to the world 
the result of their observations, from a fear of being obliged to bear the 
odium of having wasted their time on trifling and idle pursuits. Such, 
until within the last thirty years, were the sentiments entertained, even 
in Europe, of the votaries of this science. Lady Glanville’s will was 
attempted to be set aside on the ground of lunacy, and the only charge 
brought to prove her insanity and incapacity to make a will, was that 
she had devoted her life to the collection and preservation of insects; and 
Ray, the eminent Naturalist, was summoned to appear at Exeter on the 
trial, where he was required to prove that a person might be an Ento. 
mologist without being mad. Sulzer, the German Entomologist has 
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informed us that, when he first shewed the plates of his work on Ento- 
mology to two very sensible men, one gave him credit for devoting his 
time to works that might amuse children and keep them out of mischief, 
and the other admitted that they might afford pretty patterns for ladies 
aprons; and Reaumeur, in France, had to write whole chapters, from year 
to year, to convince his countrymen that the study of insects was neither 
frivolous, nor devoid of utility. 

Although Aristotle among the Greeks, and Pliny the Elder among the 
Romans, had made insects the objects of attention and study, yet, it re- 
quired the united and untiring labors of Swammerdam, Leuwenhoek, 
Reaumeur, Linnaeus,—the Hubers, Ray, Willoughby, Latreille, the Poet 
Gray, Kirby, Spence, Dr. Carus and many others, to bring this science 
into notice in Europe. Instead of being now slighted in that country, 
there is, at this time, as much attention paid to it as there is to Botan 
itself; and the elementary books that have been published, and the daily 
additions to our entomological knowledge which are continually making 
in their scientific journals, open to the student of nature a rich store of 
curious and interesting information, and to agriculture and the arts many 
valuable treasures. 

In this country, Entomology is yet in its infancy. In 1806 Melshei- 
mer, a Lutheran clergyman in Pennsylvania, (who may be regarded 
as the father of American Entomology,) published a catalogue of 1363 
American species of insects. Abbott, of Georgia, published a splendid 
work on the Lepedoptera of the Southern States. The late professor 
Peck wrote some papers on the insects which are injurious to vegeta- 
tion, and Say published several valuable papers on the undescribed in- 
sects of this country. His work with plates, which was afterwards com- 
menced, was discontinued after tue thirdnumber. Although his descrip- 
ptions were scientific and correct, he gave us, in general, but little on their 
habits,which form the most interesting and valuable part of the study. Maj. 
Le Conte, of Georgia, is now publishing in Paris, in periodical numbers, 
descriptions of American Lepidaptera. Some of our insects are des- 
cribed in European journals; these descriptions are sometimes very im- 
perfect; many are named in the cabinets of individuals without being 
described or published. Not one fourth part ofour species of insects are 
yet described. A new and a wide field of discovery and investigation 
is therefore open before us; and he who will give us a faithful description 
of American insects will, (when prejudices are once removed, and the 
utility of the science has become known,) be ranked among the bene- 
factors of his country. 

I have ventured to become an advocate for a neglected study, and a 
despised diminutive race; and if I shall be so fortunate as to prove that 
the latter is not only formidable, as an enemy, but winning, instructive, 
and useful, as a friend, and that the former deserves to be ranked as of 
equal importance with Botany and Mineralogy, you will, I am sure, not 
undervalue the study, or those who pursue it. 

One of the strongest arguments that has presented itself to my mind in 
favor of the study of insects is, that they form a part of the creation of 
Him who has formed nothing in vain. He has displayed himself to us 
in two ways; by his word and by his world. By the former we learn 
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his revealed will, and by the latter, (the study of his works) we are led’ 
though less directly, to the same conclusions; and whether as astrono- 
mers we calculate the motions of the planets rolling in their orbits; or 
as chemists, analyze those powers and agents by which the operations of 
nature are performed; whether as botanists we study the vegetable 
kingdom from the ‘cedar of Lebanon unto the hyssop which springeth 
out of the wall;” or whether we investigate the animal creation from the 
majestic mammoth down to the minutest aphides that infest our plants, we 
are still engaged in studying the works and wonders of Him who created 
all things. The book of nature, wide and wonderful as it is, was writ- 
ten by hishand. He that reads it carefully, dare not, ifhe would, deny its 
authenticity. By his works we also learn to understand his word—they 
both proceed from the same author—they mutually illustrate each other. 

Who then will presume to maintain, that the study of these little crea. 
tures of God’s hand is trifling or unprofitable. Many of them have been 
created beautiful, that they might be rendered ornaments to our world, 
and delightful objects of contemplation, to the reflecting mind; and shall 
we think it beneath us to study that which he has thought of sufficient 
importance to create? Shall we be lauded for our taste in being enrap- 
tured at the works of the chissel, or the brush, and yet be blamed for our 
admiration and study of the insect tribe, which in their formation are 
more perfect than the Apollo of Belvidere, and many of whom present 
colors which outvie the tints of Titian or of Raphael? 

But | may be told, although the study of insects is harmless in itself, 
and may serve to amuse an idle hour, yet where is the benefit which the 
world has derived or can derive from the labors of the Entomologist. 
To this question I will endeavor to give as full an answer as the space 
I am allowed to occupy in this journal will permit. 

Insects are to us, the sources either of evil or of good. As among 
quadrupeds, we have the lion and the tiger to awaken our fears and .to 
arm us in self defence, as well as the camel, the horse and the ox, to 
minister to our wants and comforts; as among birds, we have the eagle, 
the hawk, and other birds of prey, as well as those of more gentle kinds, 
to minister to our pleasures; and as among plants the most useful and the 
most poisonous spring up together; so we have among insects those who 
are subservient to our use, as the bee, the silk worm and many others— 
as well as those against whose depredations we must guard as the ene. 
mies of our prosperity and peace. And when we suffer from the rava- 
ges of insects, without knowing their character or their habits, how shall 
we be able to guard against them? What would you think of the phy. 
sician who would undertake to administer remedies without having in- 
quired into the nature of your disease, or who would attempt to eradicate 
a poison without investigating its character? If he stumbled on a reme. 
dy, it would be by accident, and the great probability is, that by a mistake 
of the disease your life would be sacrificed. ‘The same mode of reason- 
ing would apply to him who would attempt to preserve our vegetables, 
our fruits, our grains and our trees, against the ravages of insects, with. 
out knowing what they were—where they deposited their eggs—what 


changes they underwent, and at what time they committed their depre. 
dations. 
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A few of the evils, the result of ignorance on this subject, will now be 
pointed out. ‘There is an insect in this country, (the Saperda Bivattata) 
a kind of borer, which in its larva state, isa white grub. It penetrates 
the stems of apple trees in the Northern and Middle States, and is very 
destructive. A kind providence has provided a remedy for this evil in 
two species of our wood-peckers, (picus villosus and p. pubescens) these 
follow up the insects—dig them out of the trunk, and feed upon them. 
The farmers, believing these birds, which they call sap-suckers, to oc- 
casion the decay of their orchards by sucking the juices of the trees, 
cause them to be indiscriminately shot. These, if left unmolested, 
would have benefitted, if not preserved the trees. It cannot be denied 
that these birds also feed on the juices of the tree, but this has been known 
rather to promote than injure its fertility. 

Not many years ago a spiny caterpillar made its appearance on the 
Lombardy poplar trees of the Northern States. Its appearance was so 
uninviting that the ignorant became alarmed. Some thought that so 
ugly a worm must be poisonous—another reported that a dog had been 
struck and killed—presently it was published in some obscure country 
paper, that a child had been stung and died. The insect was declared 
to be a scorpion—and now the work of destruction commenced. The 
axe was laid to those beautiful trees, (the only shade tree then cultivated 
in that part of the country)—they were dragged into the middle of the 
street and burnt, and mothers barred their doors, and kept in their chil- 
dren, until the trees as well as the insect that fed on them were con- 
sumed. I witnessed the effeet of this vandal ignorance in many a beau- 
tiful village of New-England and New-York. A single Entomologist 
in that part of the country, (if his knowledge had been regarded,) would 
have saved the trees from destruction, and the people from an act of folly. 
He would have informed them that the insect they so much dreaded had 
been introduced from abroad along with the imported tree—that it was 
perfectly harmless, that it would soon form a chrysalis, and then come 
forth a beautiful butterfly, the Papilio Antiope of Linnaeus and the Va. 
nissa Antiope of modern Entomologists. 

Another memorable circumstance arising from ignorance and error 
on this subject, I shall now proceed to notice. In 1776 the Hessian 
fly first made its appearance on Long Island, and commenced its depre- 
dations on the wheat fields. [t gradually widened its circle, at first at the 
rate of from seven to twenty miles per year, until in 1788 it had spread 
itself over the States of Pennsylvania, New-York and New-Jersey. 
Great alarm was excited in England, from an apprehension that this des. 
tructive insect might be imported in cargoes of wheat from this country. 
The subject occupied the attention of the Privy Council, and the Royal 
Society of England. Despatches were forwarded to France, Austria, 
Prussia and America, and expresses were sent to all the custom houses 
to have the cargoes of American wheat searched. The farmers of the 

United States were requested to describe the insect and its habits. A 
mass of documents, amounting to upwards of two hundred octavo pages 
was collected. Butthe descriptions were so inaccurate, and the accounts 
so contradictory, that it was impossible to come to any decision, whether 
the insect could be imported in the wheat or not. In this state of igno- 
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rance and uncertainty, when all the wise politicians of the land were at 
fault, they thought proper to prohibit the importation of American grain, 
and ordered that which had arrived, to be seized and stored. Here 
then was a proscription of almost the only staple article which our agri- 
culturists then produced. ‘The celebrated Dr. Currie, of Liverpool, 
who had resided in this country, and had studied the insect, pointed out 
to the committee of investigation the errors into which they had fallen, 
and by the aid of Mr. Marsham, a celebrated Entomologist, he proved 
that the eggs of the insect were deposited on the stem, and not on the 
grain, and that the importation of a thousand cargoes could not intro- 
duce the insect. The British Government wisely reversed their orders 
and paid the damages. A little knowledge of Entomology would have 
dissipated these unnecessary alarms, and saved this expense. There 
is a small insect in England, (Aphis Lanigera) which has done much 
injury to the orchards of that country. It throws off a white cottony 
secretion from its skin. The proprietors of orchards at Evesham, see. 
ing an insect of a very different kind, but with the same cottony appear- 
ance on their poplars, cut them all down to save their apple trees. It 
proved, when examined by Entomologists, a very different insect, which 
circumstance was not found out till their trees were destroyed. It would 
not be difficult to notice many other equally striking instances of the 
injurious effects of ignorance on the subject of Entomology. 

] will now notice a few instances of the superstitious notions which are 


entertained, and the undue alarms excited, in consequence of the want 


of knowledge of the habits of insects. ‘There is a moth in Europe call. 
ed the death’s head moth, (the Acherontia Atropos) from a marking on 
its back bearing some resemblance toa death’s head—and whenever this 
moth appears it fills the common people with anxiety and alarm, and is 
regarded as the messenger of pestilence and death. In the works of 
Reaumeur | find another interesting anecdote in point, which is too long 
to give in his own words, but which I shall abridge. The people of Aix, 
in France, were filled with alarm and horror, by finding the whole coun- 
try as well as the clothes of men, as they were walking in the fields, co- 
vered with bloody drops, as if it had rained blood. There was in that 
place a celebrated philosopher, by the name of Peirese, who paid atten- 
tion to insects. He had kept the chrysalis of this very insect in a box; 
it had now become a butterfly, and as it flew out of the box it left behind 
it a red spot, which on comparing it with the bloody shower, he found 
identical, and thus he accounted for the miraculous rain, and dispelled 
the alarms which a natural phenomenon had caused. 

We all have some knowledge of what is called the death-watch. It 
is occasionally heard in our chambers by night. It resembles the tick- 
ing of a watch, which after having proceeded for a few moments, stops 
suddenly, and many a weak mother’s heart sickens at the warning that 
some one of her family will die before the end of the year. Her fears 
have been awakened without a cause. A small beetle, (Annobuim) has 
produced this ticking, by striking itself against the wood—it is a call to 
its companion, and this note of love in one, is mistaken for an omen of 
death in another. A little knowledge of the habits of this insect will 


dispel these superstitious fears. Nor would it be foreign toour subject, 
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here to suggest, that a more familiar knowledge of the habits of insects 
would save our female friends from many of those frights occasioned by 
the sight of every strange insect, especially the harmless caterpillar and 
the too much abused spider. 

One more instance of the effects of ignorance on the subject of Ento- 
mology must suffice on this head. Most of my readers will recollect, 
that our newspapers, two summers ago, teemed with prognostics from 
Pennsylvania and the West, that the locusts were coming, which was as- 
certained from the myriads of their chrysalids found near the surface 
of the earth; and the farmers feared that this insect, which is supposed 
to make its appearance once in seventeen years, was like the locusts of 
the East, to sweep over the land and devour every blade of grass and 
corn, and every green leaf. Some of our Charleston papers gave us 
the extracts also. The insects did appear, but they have passed off as 
they always do, without having done any injury. Nowit would scarce. 
ly be believed, that this ignorant and superstitious notion should have 
been kept up and perpetuated in our land, and the tale repeated every 
seventeen years since the days of the revolution. The fact is, the true 
locust does not exist in our land. It is a large species of grasshopper, 
(the Grillus Migratorius) and is only known on the eastern continent. 
It possesses a large mouth, extended jaws, and a voracious appetite, and 
is migratory in its habits—whereas the insect that here goes under this 
name, belongs to a different genus and even to a different order, it is a 
cicada—(the Cicada Septemdecem) from its being supposed to make its 
pearance once in seventeen years—it is entirely destitute of j jaws —it 
lives altogether on suction from the juices of trees, which it receives 
through a long proboscis or tube, as the musquito does its nourishment; 
it is harmless and perfectly incapable of devouring a single leaf or blade 
of grass. I heard of a sermon, preached by an estimable divine, in 
Pennsylvania, on the subject of the portentous evils that were about to 
befall the land, in consequence of the expected visitation of the locusts. 
A little knowledge of Entomology would have saved his people from un- 
necessary alarms, and himself from the reproach of having perpetuated 
error. 

Another evil which a knowledge of Entomology is calculated to pre- 
vert, is the introduction of many noxious insects from abroad. Already 
we have suffered much from this source. The most troublesome in- 
sects of our country are not natives—they have been imported. They 
were brought here in our ships—in seeds and in our imported plants, 
fruits and drugs. ‘The cockroach, the flea, the common house fly, the 
meal worm and the bed bug, seem to follow the pilgrim in his wander- 
ings all over the world, and the Scotch are said to bewail the introduc. 
tion of the last loathsome insect as one of the evils of the union, as it was 
brought thither from England. But we have retaliated on the eastern 
continent with a vengeance; for in return for the noxious insects they 
sent us, we have transmitted thither many of ours. Our ships have 
carried there our pine borer, which pierces the rafters and wood work ot 
the houses of London in every direction, and does incredible mischief. 
The pea bug of our country, (the bruchus pisi) is now found in some 
parts of England; the ephis, so destructive to their orchards, was intro- 
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duced in a cargo of foreign apples, and it is to be feared, that as our com- 
munication with Europe is every day becoming more easy and expedi- 
tious, we may reciprocally interchange many more destructive insects. 

But, it may be asked, will a knowledge of Entomology enable us to 

guard against the accidental introduction of foreign and destructive in- 
sects? I answer, that as physicians have not, in all cases, with all their 
knowledge and skill, aided by our quarantine laws, been able to preserve 
the country against the introduction of the small pox, the dengue, the 
cholera, and other contagious diseases, (if the latter can be called such) 
so it is probable, that with all the knowledge of Entomologists, some in- 
sects might be introduced. But as the knowledge of the character of 
contagious diseases may preserve a country for a long time before they 
are introduced, and tend materially to mitigate the evils when they arrive, 
so a knowledge of Entomology may for a long time preserve a country 
from the introduction of noxious insects, and when they are brought, 
suggest the means either of extirpating them at once, or of mitigating the 
evils which they are calculated to produce. Thus we are informed, 
that when the Swedish Naturalist, Kalm, who had been travelling in this 
country, returned with many of our seeds to Sweden, he discovered, on 
opening a package containing our common pea, a great number of our 
pea bugs, which, if he had brought on shore, would immediately have 
spread through the land. His knowledge of their habits induced him to 
throw tlie package into the sea, and thus Europe was saved for half a 
century from an evil which was finally introduced into England by some 
one else possessing less entomological knowledge. 

Of insects, which are the pests of foreign lands, I shall only notice a 
very few. Humboldt mentions that, between the little harbor of Heu- 
gerott and the mouth of the Rio Unare, the wretched inhabitants are ac- 
customed to stretch themselves on the ground, and pass the night buried 
in the sand three or four inches deep, leaving out the head only, which 
they cover with a handkerchief. This distressing evil is produced by 
several species of musquitoes and gnats, which swarm in myriads in that 
country. In another part of his work he informs us that, the poor catho- 
lic missionaries, when they write home, to be relieved from their exile, 
always pathetically refer to the number of years of musquitoes that they 
have passed within the tropics. Bruce relates, and his account is veri- 
fied by recent travellers, that in a certain district of Africa, a species of 
tabanus or horse fly makes its appearance on all the low grounds of that 
country, and occasions more trepidation, movements, and disorder, both 
in the human and brute creation, than the whole herd of ferocious wild 
beasts could occasion. As soon as this plague appears, and the buzzin 
of the fly is heard, the cattle forsake their food and run wildly about the 
plain, till they die of fatigue and hunger. No quadruped—not even the 
elephant and rhinoceros, (though these coat themselves with an armor of 
mud,) have any other resource but to fly from the black earth during 
the rainy season, and seek protection in the sands of Beja. From this 
cause alone, all the inhabitants from the mountains of Abyssinia north- 
ward, to the confluence of the Nile and Astaboras, are every year obli- 
ged to remove to the distance of many hundred miles—and this they 
must do, in spite of the hostile bands of robbers that may lie in wait to 
despoil them of their substance. Insects have by some been thought too 
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insignificent to engage the attention of man, but we see here that they 
are capable of spreading more terror than the lion, the tiger, or the 
plague—even to render a fruitful land a solitary desart. 

But I must come nearer home and speak of some of the evils that 
we in America experience in our fields, in our fruits, and our persons, from 
insects—evils which a knowledge of Entomology would in many instan- 
ces remove, and in others materially mitigate. It will not be expected 
that I should offer remedies for all the evils inflicted on us by the insect 
tribe; my object will be attained if I prove in what manner science is cal- 
culated to contribute to this beneficial result. 

When the worm which infests our bee hives first made its appearance 
in this country, its ravages were so great that in many cases it forced the 
bees to desert their hives, and in the space of an incredibly short period 
of time, hundreds of hives that had before been stored with bees and 
honey, became deserted. Such was the consternation which ignorance 
produced, that many farmers when they first discovered the worm in 
their hives, consigned every infested hive with the bees and honey to the 
flames, from a fear that these would communicate this apiarian plague to 
the rest. Entomologists examined the caterpillar, carried it through its 
transformations, ascertained that it became a moth, (the galleria mello- 
nella,) that this moth entered the hive by night and deposited its eggs, 
from whence the destructive larve proceeded; they suggested the con- 
struction of hives of a particular kind by which the caterpillar, (the ori- 
gin of the evil,) was excluded, and now this formidable moth ceases to 
be a terror to the apiary. 

The habits of the Hessian fly, (cecidomya destructores,) to which 
I before alluded, and which created so many apprehensions both in this 
country and in Europe, have been carefully investigated, and farmers 
have been taught by Entomologists, (who were acquainted with the his- 
tory of the insect) that by sowing their wheat a month later than formerly 
(say the middle of September in the middle States) the larvee would be 
destroyed by the frosts of winter before they could come to maturity or 
do much injury to the plant, and that the wheat would be too far advanc. 
ed in spring to allow time for the insects to deposit a fresh layer of eggs 
and bring many of their young to maturity, and now the wheat crops 
are as abundant as ever. 

The pea bruchus, or the pea bug, (as it is improperly called) has also 
occupied the attention of Entomologists. It is found to be a native of 
our continent. This insect, in the early spring, when the pea pods are 
young and tender, makes a small puncture in the epidermis or thin skin 
of the pod and deposits opposite to each young pea a minute egg. Ina 
short time the egg is hatched. ‘The larva feeds and grows in the pea, 
there it changes into the pupa state, and after remaining through the 
winter, it gnaws through the outward shell about the time the seeds are 
again planted. From experiments made by Latreille, (an eminent 
French Entomologist) it has been ascertained, that insects of this class 
cannot survive a degree of heat beyond 182 of Fahrenheit—a heat which 
does not effect the germination of the pea. Where this plan has been 
tried it has been found completely successful, and were it generally 
adopted the evil would be greatly mitigated if not entirely removed. 
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The turnip is infested with a small jumping beetle, a species of halti- 
ca, which feeds on the heart leaves of the plant, and by this means thou- 
sands of acres of this valuable vegetable have been destroyed. A know- 
ledge of Botany, combined with that of Entomology, has contributed 
materially to lessen the evils formerly occasioned by this insect. The 
genus brassica, (to which the turnip belongs,) contains many species; and 
it has been ascertained that many insects attached to a particular spe- 
cies of plant, are equally if not more fond of a kindred species belonging 
to the same genus, and where the radish (one of the brassica family) has 
been sown among the turnips, they have given preference to the leaves of 
the former plants, and suffered the latter to go almost wholly unmolested. 

The cut worm is another very troublesome insect. It is anaked cat- 
erpillar, which passes the two first stages of its existence in the ground. 
It is known to cut off our young cabbages, beans and okra immediately 
on the surface of the earth. This depredation is only committed at 
night. In the morning the caterpillar may be discovered within an inch 
or two from the root of the plant. It becomes a chrysalis, and finally 
changes into a moth, and flies only at night. A paper cylinder placed 
around the roots of our cabbage and cauliflower plants proves a preser- 
vative; and as insects have their antipathies as well as predilections, it 
has been discovered that the berries of our Pride of India, (Melia Aza- 
darach) planted in the rows with our beans and okra, will secure them 
against this pest of our gardens. 

The grape vines of our country have of late years suffered so much 
from the depredations of a small jumping insect, (described as the Tetti- 
gonia Vitis) that some persons have abandoned their vineyards. This 
insect which usually is found in great numbers on the under surface of 
the leaf, passes through all its changes onthe leaf. It survives the win- 
ter, and is extremely tenacious of life. It is difficult to apply to these 
insects, the remedies which destroy the aphides, (such as the yellow- 
wash, a mixture of corrosive sublimate and lime water, &c.) on account of 
their activity;—but it has been ascertained that the fumigations of to- 
bacco, under moveable tents placed over the trelisses, are effectual in 

destroying them. 

I have in another place, and on a former occasion* shown in what 
manner a knowledge of Entomology has enabled the orchardist to guard 
against the depredations of the insect, (AZgeria excitiosa) that is found 
at the roots of our peach trees, and I also on that occasion detailed the 
results of some observations on two other insects that perforate the fruit. 
These experiments are not yet so far completed as to render a detail of 
them interesting here. 

The insects of at least three very distinct species that feed on our cot- 
ton plant in the various stages of its growth, are undergoing an exam- 
ination by an intelligent Naturalist of our city, and I will pass them by 
with this single remark, that whatever may be done to guard this valu- 
able staple of our country against the depredations of insects, must be 
effected by the patient and persevering study of their transformations 
and their habits. 





*See Horticultural Address, Southern Agriculturist. 
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Our orange trees, have within the last ten or twelve years, been infested 
by an imported insect, of which I have seen no description. ‘Though so 
very minute as to be scarcely visible tothe naked eye, yet it regularly folds 
itself into a cocoon before it undergoes its last transformation. It mul- 
tiplies so fast as to spread from the root to the farthest extremity of the 
tree, in so short a space of time, that in the course of two seasons the 
largest orange tree is totally destroyed. As in some diseases the Phy- 
sician finds it necessary to resort to the amputation of a limb to save life, 
so in the case of this formidable little pest; nothing but the cutting off of 
the plant a little below the surface of the earth, and casting it either into 
salt water or the fire, and permitting the root to send forth new and 
healthy shoots, affords us any prospect of its extermination. To render 
this plan effectual, it must be generally adopted. Fortunately this is now 
rendered easy of accomplishment. The severe frosts of the last two 
winters totally destroyed our orange trees, and anticipated our insects by 
at least a year, and the friend and the enemy have perished together. 
I have since met with it in but a single green house in this city, where it 
had been preserved through the winter; and if the few sickly plants thus 
infested should be cut off at the roots and destroyed, the tree would soon 
be replaced from the young healthy shoots, and we would in all probabili- 
ty, not in halfa century, if ever, be troubled again with this insect, and 
might once more expect to see the orange tree bearing its delicious and 
abundant fruit along our Southern sea-board. 

The common house fly, (Musca domestica) would, with a little atten- 
tion by every family, or by the authorities of our cities, cease to be a 
nuisance in all our large towns. It is not multiplied in our fruit shops 
or cur markets. It does not migrate far from the place of its birth—it 
cannot easily cross either of our rivers, except carried by a gale of wind 
and is not long lived. It is reared only among the offals of our stables, 
and were these daily removed by our scavengers and placed in dee 
sunk vats, beyond the influence of the rain and the sun, the careful house- 
wife would be relieved of at least one of the causes of complaint and 
mortification. 

The musquito, (Simulia) and who cannot speak feelingly and experi- 
mentally on this subject?—is the pest of every level country, from the 
snows of Lapland to the line, and wherever it is found, man is subject 
to the torture of its incessant attacks. Like the fly, it is short lived and 
not migratory. It is reared only in stagnant water. ‘he larva cannot 
exist in sea water, (and it is worthy of note that no true insect has ever 
been found to inhabit that element.) As there are but few stagnant pools 
in our city or its vicinity, and they do not inhabit our wells or covered 
cisterns, we are warranted in saying that nearly the whole host of these 
noxious insects is produced in the tubs and rain hogsheads on our pre- 
misses. I had the curiosity to count the number of the larve of musqui- 
toes in their various stages, that was found in a small open keg contain- 
ing about two gallons of rain water, and ascertained it to be upwards of 
three hundred—from this little reservoir there daily issued a swarm of 
about forty full grown musquitoes: this would give in the six summer 
months upwards of seven thousand. From hence we may form some 
estimate of the successive colonies of these annoying insects, that a sin- 
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gle rain hogshead will let loose upon us in the course of a season. Let 
us attend for a moment to the history of this minute,but formidable enemy 
to our repose. The eggs are deposited on the surface of the water, 
surrounded with a kind of unctious matter which prevents them from 
sinking. Here they are hatched by the combined agency of heat and 
moisture, the larvee are now seen with their heads armed with hooks 
and hanging downwards;—seizing on those minute insects and other 
substances which constitute their food. ‘Their motions are undulating like 
those of the leach; they retain this situation for about two weeks and 
then become chrysalides; these are enclosed in a little silken sheath of 
a cylindrical shape, when they are at last transformed into perfcct in- 
sects. They are now armed each with a long and slender tube, con- 
taining several minute lancets; these they introduce into the small veins 
of men or other animals; and whilst their admirably constructed pump 
causes the blood to ascend, they inject asmall quantity of liquid into the 
wound by which the blood is made more fluid, but which by its poison- 
ous properties causes great irritation. They increase in size under this 
operation—their transparent bodies grow red, and they do not, unless dis- 
turbed, quit their hold till they are gorged with blood. Such is the his- 
tory of an insect which follows us into our most retired haunts, which 
assails the student at his books, and the idler on his couch and which by 
its ceaseless hum, its droning pipes and irritating sting, can disturb the 
sleep of an Emperor. And is it not worth our while to seek a remedy 
from the assaults of these annoying little visitors?) The great Franklin 
himself did not consider this troublesome insect beneath his notice, but 
descended from his favorite region in the clouds, to prepare and publish 
a paper on this subjeet. Let the stagnant pools in and around our city 
be drained, and let our rain hogsheads be abandoned, and you may have 
a prospect of sleeping in peace without being exposed to the inconve- 
nience, or obliged to incur the expense of a musquito net. On most of 
our pine land settlements there are no musquitoes, and the reason is 
very evident. ‘The inhabitants have selected these summer retreats for 
health, and have been cautious to choose situations removed as far as 
possible from lakes or ponds, (the causes of miasma;) and residing at 
these places for so short a time, they have neither gutters nor rain hogs- 
heads. [am well aware that my suggestions with regard to the mode 
of freeing our houses from flies and musquitoes will not be attended to. 
I know, that in this republican land, wl.cre many believe liberty to con. 
sist in being allowed to do as they pleas», no united attempts (for to be 
effectual they must be general) at removing the evil, will be made. Itis 
the duty of Naturalists to point out such remedies as are simple and 
practicable; but they have neither the power of making laws or of en. 
forcing them. But surely it would not be difficult (if the whole com- 
munity would concur) to have every offensive matter from our stables 
daily removed, to pass and enforce an ordinance, that no reservoirs of 
stagnant water should, during summer, be permitted to remain on our 
premises, and that those places in Boundary street, which are now the 
resort of toads and larve of musquitoes, and the fruitful sources of dis. 
ease, be drained or filled up. 
° 
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But I fear I have said enough to excite the prejudices of my readers 
against the whole insect race. Before you condemn them indiscrimi- 
nately, recollect thai, in our world the evil is mingled with the good. 
The nettle and the rose flourish together, and the poisonous rhus and the 
fruitful vine are entwined around the same tree, and draw their suste- 
nance from the same teeming earth. 

Let us now consider some of the benefits which insects have confer- 
red on man. 

The Silk Worm, from whose fabrications the most beautiful articles 
of dress are prepared, and which affords employment and support to 
millions of human beings, is an insect with which we are all acquainted. 

Honey, which until the discovery of the properties of the sugar cane, 
was once used for all the purposes to which sugar is now applied, and 
which is still extensively and almost exclusively in use as a condiment in 
many parts of Europe and America, is the product of the well known 
bee, “the white man’s fly,” as the Indians are wont to call it. There 
are many species of the honey-bee, and some without stings, and it re- 
mains for time and experience to show, whether any other species can 
be rendered more profitable than that which we have at present among 
us. 

Waz, which is employed for so many purposes, and is deemed so in- 
dispensable to the comfort of the rich and the religious services of Catho- 
lic temples, is produced by the same industrious little insect. Hum- 
boldt states, that in 1803, wax, which sold for £130,000 sterling, was 
exported from the island of Cuba, alone. 

Ink, an article of immense importance in our correspondence with 
each other, and in the preservation of knowledge, is principally manufac- 
tured from galls, a vegetable excrescense produced by the perforation of 
an insect, belonging to the Linnean genus Cynips, found on an oak, (the 
Quercus infectoria) in the South of Europe. These galls are also of 
extensive use in dying black cloths; and as yet no substitutes have been 
found of equal value. The production of gall apples, which are so com- 
mon or the various species of our oaks, is so very singular, that the pro- 
cess of their formation may not be uninteresting. In the early spring, 
when the young and tender leaves of our oaks have just put forth, a 
small four winged fly, (belonging to the genus Cynips, of which there 
are many species, and which have recently been arranged under many 
genera) punctures the leaf upcn one of its various nerves. This is ef. 
fected by a curious spiral sting, and a minute egg is deposited in the 
puncture. In the course of a few hours, the juices of the plant complete- 
ly cover the wound, and form a kind of fleshy chamber which affords 
both shelter and food for the larva of the insect. This pulpy substance 
does not dry away till the fly is perfectly formed, and is ready to leave 
its habitation. ‘Those gall apples that grow upon oaks are uniformly 
of a globular form—some of them are of a bright red—others of pink, 
and others of a yellow color, resembling beautiful fruits. Some of these, 
especially those growing on our white oaks, (Quercus Alba) are plea- 
sant to the taste, and are collected and eaten by children. A some. 
what similar excrescence, of a green color, of an irregular shape, re- 
sembling in form some of our varieties of the tomato, and is also fre- 
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quently eaten, is found on our Carolina bush heenany suckle (Azalea 
Nudiflora) and is also the production of an insect. In some instances, 
(as in our Andromeda mariana,) the stems are perforated, and from 
these spring up a kind of lusus, appearing like a new engrafted species, 
frequently differing muterially from the plant from which it springs. 
These are often so perfect and so beautiful, that Botanists have some- 
times been misled, and described them as new species of parasite plants. 

The Cochineal, which produces one of the most beautiful and valu- 
able scarlet dies, is obtained from an insect, (the Coccus cacti) and its 
properties were known to the natives of Mexico when that country was 
first discovered. Humboldt informs us that, at the time he visited South 
America, there was annually exported cochineal to the value of £500,040 
sterling—a vast amount from so small an insect, whose value ought not 
to be estimated by its size. It may be worthy of observation, that we 
have in Carolina a species of coccus, producing a red dye, similar to 
that of the cochinzal, which is found on our prickly-pear, (the Cactus 
opontia) of botanists. 

Kermés, the most brilliant scarlet dye known previously to the dis- 
covery of this continent, is the production of an insect found on an oak 
(the Quercus coccifera) in Italy, Spain, and along the shores of the 
Mediterranean. This was the celebrated Phoenician dye of the ancients. 

Lac, which is used in the manufacture of beads, rings, and other fe- 
male ornaments—which under another preparation forms the principal 
ingredient in varnishes, japanned ware and sealing wax, and which in 
another form is used in the manufacture of hats, of printer’s ink, and in 
dies, is the secretion of insects found on some trees of India. 

A valuable resin, which in South America is used instead of tar, for 
ships, is the product of an insect, (the Phalera ceraria) which forms its 
cells of a kind of soft wax or resin, and there undorgoes its transforma. 
tions. This wax, which is at first white, changes to a beautiful brown, 
and is collected in autumn by the inhabitants of Coquimbo in Chili, who 
boil it in water, and make it up into cakes for market. 

Cantharides, or blistering beetles, known by the name of Spanish flies, 
which have for ages past formed a very essential ingredient in the heal- 
ing art.are insects, (cantharis vesicatoria) and are brought to us from the 
South of Europe. We have in this country, at least, two native spe- 
cies of the same genus, that are pronounced by some physicians to vesi- 
cate as speedily and with less pain than the foreign cantharis; one of 
these species is found on the leaves of the Irish potato, and one of our 
most common beetles of Carolina, (the Ateuchus Pilularius) I am inform. 
ed by an intelligent physician, possesses similar properties. 

The fructification of many plants is, by the wise Author of Nature, 
committed to insects, who convey the pollen or dust from one plant to 
another, and the drying of the fig, sold in our markets, is said to be ma- 
terially promoted by the puncture of an insect taken from the wild fig 
tree, which by perforating the fruit, causes it to exude some of its watery 
particles, and consequently to dry more rapidly—the discovery was 
made by the ancients, and was called caprification. 

Locusts formed an article of food among the ancients. Pliny relates 
that they were in high estimation among the Parthians. Scripture in- 
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forms us that they in connection »-with wild honey supported Jobn the 
Baptist in the wilderness, and we learn from modern travellers, that 
they were but recently exposed for sale in the markets of Greece. The 
larvee of the palm (the Cordylia palmarum) is spoken of in the West 
Indies as a great delicacy, and several species of Formica are prized 
for similar properties by the natives of the East. Our prejudices may 
induce us to revolt at this, but before we condemn, let us recollect that 
time and habit have reconciled us to the appearance and taste of the 
crab, the shrimp and the crawfish. 

Insects form the principal article of food of fresh water fishes and of 
birds. Several families of our sweetest warblers—the Icterias, Sylvias, 
and Muscicapas, are wholly supported by them, and the absence of these 

) in winter, more than the presence of cold, is the cause of their migra- 

: tions. Without insects, our mocking birds and other thrushes, our ori- 

ti oles, and all our warblers, would depart from our land, and our gardens, 
our hedges and woods, : would present the dreary solitude so feelingly 
described by a recent traveller* on the rocky mountains, where he bit- 
terly complains that “he heard not the note ofa bird.” 

Many insects, in tropical climates especially, are furnished with lu- 
minous properties which serve to light the traveller in his path and to 
illuminate the darkness of the night. In the Spanish West India Islands, 
the natives use a beetle (the Elater noctilucus) which carries two lights 
in its head, as lamps by which they are enabled to read. The hunter and 
the fisherman tie them to parts of their bodies to serve them as flam- 
beaux, and the lover displays his gallantry by decking his mistress with 

; “these living gems;” and who among us has not felt a pleasing sensa- 

tion when he has seen the glow worm at his feet, and the night render- 

ed brilliant by the sparkling and ever varying lights of the sportive 

fire fly, like corrurscations of the Aurora Borealis on the Northern 
Hi skies. 

| Insects contribute essentially to the public health, by freeing the land 

from many of the causes of Miasma. They remove from the face of 

| the earth various nuisances and deformities. They are the great sca- 

vengers of nature, and by their instrumentality, dead animals, putrid 

i masses and decayed trees, (the causes of many dangerous diseases) are 

made to disappear. What, I ask, would be the state of the atmosphere 

especially in tropical climates, if every offensive substance were left to 

remain until gradually dissolved by the rain, or decomposed by the ele- 

ments?) Stagnant waters, which would otherwise exhale putrid misas- 

mita, are purified by the innumerable larve of gnats, ephemera and other 

insects which extract those particles which are the fruitful sources of 

disease and death. Wherever they are found, the water is without any 

| disagreeable effluvium; where they are absent, it is directly the reverse. 

Insects are farther deserving of our notice from their various and cu- 

rious structure, their extraordinary metamorphoses, their remarkable 

instincts, their wonderful habits, and the variety and beauty of their co- 

lors. But I will not enter into detail under these different heads—it 








*Ross Cox’s Adventures on the Columbia River. 
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would require many walenen: and the subject would: not even then be 
exhausted. But let it suffice to state, that in almost every department 
of science or of duty, the study of the insect tribe offers a rich reward 
to its votaries. ‘The Entomologist finds in examining their organization, 
enough to fill him with wonder and astonishment. He is struck with 
their metamorphoses, their instinct, and their industry. He finds that 
man has been anticipated by this feeble race in many of his inventions 
and discoveries. He finds that in architecture, insects were before him 
in rearing houses with stair cases, arches, domes and colonndes. The 
white ants have taught him to construct a tunnel twelve times larger in 

roportion to their size, than that which is now carrying on under the 

hames. He finds that paper is no new invention, but was beautifully 
fabricated by an insect ever since the world began. He finds a spider 
building his house in the deep water, which he keeps inflated by means 
of something more ingenious than an air pump—he descends without 
getting wet in a natural diving bell, and dwells securely, and is kept 
dry in the bottoms of rivers. He finds insects possessed of instruments 
and apparatus, more ingenious than those which the ingenuity of man 
has enabled him to invent—he finds that they are furnished with augers, 
gimblets, knives, lancets, scissors and forceps. From the industry and 
untiring vigilance they display in guarding their young, he learns a les- 
son of parental affection. He sees our Carolina mason wasp, for in- 
stance, building its dwelling with an admirable cement, which it is 
taught to prepare, and which is superior to any mortar. Here it forms 
its cell, the cradle of its young, and in each cell where it deposites an 
egg, it places a certain number of spiders, that may serve as food for 
its expected brood. These, it is taught by instinct, to render air tight, 
that the spiders may not decay till they are needed as food. He sees 
certain species of ants, (one of which is common with us, and is often 
found in decayed trees) which are born with wings; when they have 
made use of these to convey them to suitable places where they are to 
commence their labors and rear their families—by a powerful effort 
ridding themselves of wings, which might be an impediment to them in 
the discharge of their new, active, and laborious duties. He sees them 
when their houses are disturbed, like the fond mother, whose dwelling 
is in flames, seizing the larvee of their young in their mouths and carry- 
ing them toa place of security. If, under these circumstances, they are 
bruised and wounded, they still hold on to their beloved charge—let 
them be cut asunder, or let the flames be applied to them, and they yet 
will not rclinquish their holds. And even when that mysterious prin- 
ciple called life, has passed away, they are found clinging to their off- 
spring. He sees all this—he pauses—wonders and adores. Heis at 
aloss to discern where instinct ends, and where reason begins. 

As a lover of the beauties of Nature, he is not insensible to the rich 
and ever varying colors with which a bountiful Creator has adorned 
many species of the insect tribe. He sees beetles which outvie in bril- 
liancy the burnished gold, the emerald, the amethyst and the topaz. He 
sees in the wings of several species of locusts and the libelule, a fabri- 
cation, infinitely more delicate than the finest lace. And among the 
lepidopterous tribes, the butterflies, the sphinges and moths, he is dazzled 
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™ every lean nl color, % vieing 5 the deapant - purest azure of the 
sky. 
‘“‘Who can paint like Nature? 


Can imagination boast amid her gay profusion 
Hues like these?” 


He has been instructed by the book of God in the cheering doctrine 
of the resurrection of the body. ‘There he has been taught that man, 
the child of the earth, a crawling worm—when his career is finished 
here below, casts off the earthly body and is laid inthe ground. That 
in due time, that which was sown an earthly body, shall be raised a spiri- 
tual body, endowed with new and augmentated powers, enabling him to 
wing his way to a purer, a happier and an immortal state. And the 
doctrine which he has learnt in God’s revealed word, he now finds writ- 
ten in legible characters by the same Almighty hand in the book of 
Nature. And here the metamorphoses of insects serve to strengthen our 
faith in holy writ. The caterpillar first crawls on the earth, is sus- 
tained by ordinary kinds of food, and engaged in incessant labors. 
When it has existed a few weeks or months in this humble form, its 
work being finished, it passes into a chrysalis state, resembling the sleep 
of death—it is wound up in a kind of shroud and incased in a coffin, and 
is buried in the earth or fastened to some branch in the air, or sunk in 
the water. In the appointed time, earth, air and water cive up their 
several prisoners—warmed by the sun, they come forth from their state 
of torpidity, as a bride out of her chamber, arrayed in nuptial glory. 
They are prepared to enjoy a new and more exalted condition in life, 
and having arrived to the perfection of their nature, they feed on the 
nectar of flowers, traverse the fields of air, and love begins its blissful 
reign. 

I hope I have said enough to convince you, that the science which 
has beguiled many a lonely hour of the Naturalist, is neither devoid of 
interest or utility; and if I have not succeeded, be assured the fault is in 
me, not in the study. 

But, I have heard an objection urged against the pursuits of the Ento- 
mologist, which, as it is a very serious ‘charge, no less than that of 
hard-heartedness and cruelty, | must beg a little more of your indul- 
gence toenable me to refute it. We have sometimes been told, that the 
impaling of insects, as it inflicts on them a torture, may be calculated to 
destroy the finer feelings of the heart, and blunt those sensibilities which 
are the highest ornaments of our nature. You may charge the Natu- 
ralist with being mad. ‘This we can bear, for if it were true, it would 
only be a visitation of God, for which we would not be answerable; and 
we would be repaid for the reproach by those numberless and indescri- 
bable charms which cheer us on our way at every step we tread on this 
beauteous earth. But we cannot bear the imputation of cruelty. Our 
nature revolts at the charge—we would pursue no occupation which is 
calculated to destroy the finer feelings of the soul, or weaken the ties 
that bind us in sympathy to our race. Hear our arguments before you 
condemn our pursuits. 

Insects, though admirably constructed to the ends for which they were 
designed, are not as susceptible of pain as creatures who rank above 
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them. From man down to the criptogamous plant, there is a regular 
gradation, both in structure and sensibility. From intellectual, reason- 
ing man, whose aversion to pain is occasioned by reflection, and a fear 
of death, we descend to the brute, who, as far as we know, is only gov- 
erned by the laws of instinct, or whose reasoning powers are very limited. 
Descending another step, we come down to the reptiles who are cold 
blooded, in consequence of their slow respiration. ‘These require no 
covering or teguments to retain heat. They are consequently sluggish 
and can continue long without food. They may remain in a state of 
torpidity for many years, as has been ascertained from the living frogs 
and some kindred genera that have been found imbedded in trees, and 
even in rocks, where they may have remained for centuries. The 
tortoise is known to walk about long after its head has been cut off, and 
the polypus multiplies like the cuttings of a plant, by the application of 
the knife. We descend another step in the creation, and the insect tribe 
is presentedtous. I shall not detain you with a description of their inter- 
nal structure, and shall simply state, in confirmation of the views which 
[ am supporting, that so very slight are those organs in insects, which 
constitute the nervous system, the circulation of the blood and respira- 
tion, that Naturalists have been greatly perplexed in their investigations 
on this subject. Linnzeus wholly denied the existence of a brain in in- 
sects, and most of our modern Physiologists have arrived at the same 
conclusions. Lyonet and Cuvier, after the most careful dissections, 
could find no heart, or even the slightest traces of any arteries proceed. 
ing from or communicating with it. From the recent experiments of 
Carus and other Naturalists of Germany, organs of circulation have 
been discovered in some insects, and I think there can be no doubt 
but they exist in all; but these organs were so minute that it required the 
aid of giasses of high magnifying powers to render them visible. It 
may be said, however, that the organs of respiration in insects are in 
proportion to the size of these diminutive creatures. In answer to this, 
[ have to observe, that there are many insects much larger than many 
species of quadrupeds, and even ia these large subjects, these organs 
are not visible to the naked eye. I possess a specimen ofa native, and 
probably undescribed quadruped, obtained by a friend in the swamps of 
the Santee, which, though full grown, measures but an inch and a quar- 
ter in length, and in size is no thicker than the quill of a swan. It isa 
species of Sorex or Shrew mouse. This diminutive animal possessed 
the organs of circulation and respiration so distinct, that they could be 
examined without difficulty without the aid of glasses; and yet the largest 
insects, suchas the phasma titan, which measures eight inches in length, 
the prionus gigas, six and a half inches, and the dynastes hercules, (the 
hercules bettle) measuring four and a half inches, exhibit no traces of 
respiratory organs tothe naked eye. Insects have no lungs and breathe 
through spiracles along their sides and abdomen. Let me not be mis- 
understood. I do not say that the insects are not perfect as insects. 
They may possess senses with which we are as yet unacquainted. All 
I wish to prove is, that from their formation, they cannot be as suscepti- 
ble of pain 1s beings, whose internal organization approaches nearer to 
that of man. And the more we examine their habits the more sensible 
54 
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we are made of this truth. The annie wy will continue to drink 
honey even when it has beencut in twain. Remove the legs ofan in- 
sect and it will continue as lively and active, as if nothing had occurred; 
and a butterfly will fly to the first flower and regale itself, although an 
insect pin is pierced through the centre of its body. Nowif insects were 
as susceptible of pain as man, think you that they would exhibit such 
insensibility to pain? Would man feel an appetite for his food at the 
moment when a leg or an arm was amputated, or when a sword was 
run through his body? The manner in which we deprive insects of 
motion, is also greatly misunderstood. Many of them are found and 
preserved, after they had died anatural death. An amiable Entomolo- 
gist, in New-England states, that nearly the whole of his collection was 
procured on the sea shore. ‘The insects had been driven to sea and 
drowned in gales of wind, and were washed on shore by the’ returning 
tide. When it is necessary that we should deprive them of life for the 
use of our cabinets, our knowledge of their organization enables us to ef.- 
fect this in a moment, without our witnessing a struggle—an acid, alcho- 
hol and steam, (all powerful steam, which seems destined almost to anni- 
hilate time and space) are the agents we employ; and if our sensibili- 
ties will not permit us even to do this, we then do as you do with the 
poultry destined for your tables—we entrust the work to and divide the 
responsibility with a servant. 

But my sensitive brother, if 1 have not yet said enough to convince 
you, that the pursuits of the Entomologist are not cruel, then let me 
turn the tables upon you. For whom are those hecatombs of animals 
slain, the gigantic ox, the meek lamb, and the gentle pigeon, but for 
you? Do not exonerate yourself, by saying, that you had no hand in 
their extermination—it was, if not by your order, at least for your use. 
You are in the eye of the law—a particeps criminis—you are the aider, 
the abettor, the receiver. and the consumer; and if there is cruelty in the 
act, (which I do not admit) you must bear the reproach. You say, 
however, that it was for the support of life, and you plead your canine 
tooth. Whilst lagree with you in this, we will all recollect that animal 
food is not essential to our existence, as we learn from those nations 
that abstain from its use. But you say, you cannot bear to see the 
beautiful butterfly impaled, and you think it cruel to cause his death. 
Stop, my friend. Whatis that grub which you so anxiously search for 
in your garden and on your trees, and cast to your poultry or crush un- 
der your feet, as a thing not fit to live? Why it is, that very butterfly 
in another stage of his life. Ifyou have such a sympathy for him, now 
is the time to spare him. He is now enjoying his animal life as much 
as in any other period of his existence. He culls from among all the 
delicacies of nature, that which he likes best, and he eats twice his 
weight in twenty-four hours. But when the Naturalist seizes upon him, 
it is at a time when he had passed through all his stages, and in the 
course of nature is about to die. A few hours, or at farthest a few days 
more, and his beautiful wings would be ruffled and broken, and he would 
become the prey ofsome ravenous bird or fish. And in return for anti- 
cipating the stern mandates of nature we prize him as gold—we embalm 
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his body—we place him in the temple of science—pronounce his eulogium 
there, and confer upon him a kind of immortality. 

And, fair lady—have you too, joined in the cry of cruelty against the 
poor Naturalist? Let us just remind you of your inventions to destroy 
the cockroach and the fly. That spider, who in the farthest corner 
of your chamber, as if courting security and peace, had built his house 
with its doors and galleries, and his finely constructed net to enable him 
to obtain the means of subsistence, you cause to be brushed away, and 
consign him and his works ignobly to the dust. Every worm that as- 
sails your pretty plants is hastily devoted to destruction, and a single fu- 
migation of your green-house destroys more insects in an hour than 
the Naturalist collects in a year. Away with this affectation of sensi- 
bility—this generation will not pass away before the subject will be better 
understood, and woman, the fairest of God’s works, will, instead of con- 
demning, assist us in the study. 

And who, I ask, have been the men who have paid most attention to 
this study. ‘The most eminent Entomologists in Germany have been 
clergymen—and the tev. Mr. Kirby, in England, who in connection 
with Spence, wrote the best work on the subject now extant, and to 
whom [ am indebted for much information in preparing this essay, and 
Melsheimer, of America, were exemplary Ministers of the Gospel, and 
whilst they thus made themselves acquainted with the works, they found 
themselves better able to explain the word of God. 

And, as from the occupation we sometimes form an estimation of the 
character, let me ask, when and where have you ever found the student 
of nature acruel man? He wanders to every land, often without scrip 
or purse—he carries with him no implements of war, and none of the 
means of acquiring pecuniary gain. He appears in the simplest dress, 
with a staff in his hand and his box under his arm—content and happy 
with his innocent pursuits, and deriving pleasure and instruction at every 
step he treads, till the very savage of the wilderness touched with kind- 
red feelings and sympathies, joins in his pursuits, and becomes his com- 
panion and protector through his territories. 

If in this paper I shall have been so fortunate as to have removed from 
the minds of my readers any prejudices that may have existed against 
the pursuits of the Naturalist, and the benefits to be derived from his stu- 
dies, I shall consider myself amply repaid for my exertions; but doubly 
would be the gratification of the few Naturalists in our country, to find in 
the community an increased disposition to unite in their labors, to go with 
them and gaze with delighted and inquiring eyes on those things which 
they have seen—to aid them by their personal exertions and pecuniary 
means in preserving and adding tothe rich and accumulating collections 
in our Museums, (without which Natural History cannot be pursued to 
any practical purpose.) Thus whilst we will be collecting and preserv- 
ing, admiring and studying these works of God, in which we behold his 
glory reflected—we will discover that in advancing the cause of science 
and promoting the happiness of our race, we will be better fitted for that 
higher state of intelligence, and that perfection of happiness, to which im. 
mortal minds are privileged to aspire. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF MUSIC. 


BY TOM TROTTER. 


“Many for want of wit shall sell their freehold for tobacco, pipes and red petti- 
coats."—The Pennyless Parliament of Thread bare Poets.—Har. MS. 1 vol. 


I came to this country just after the revolutionary war; and having 
some knowledge of accounts, was taken into the employ of Messrs. R. 
S. & Co. importing merchants of Charleston. My chief occupation was 
the collection of accounts; and let me not be charged with vanity, when 
I affirm, that in this department I had no equal. The art was a genius 
in me—it fit me as easily, as the brogues I brought from the old coun- 
try, and lasted as long—even unto this day! I knew the cut, and color 
of every man’s coat—his gait—the streets, and corners he frequented— 
his voice and step in the dark—in a word, I was up to my business; and 
many were the dollars I coaxed, frightened, or screwed out of that class 
of hopeless humanity, “who live by their wits” and are “gentlemen in 
their cloth.” I never was baffled but once, and that too by an admira- 
ble extempore liver. 

Dick, or properly Col. Dick Dashall, was one of your rattling, rois- 
tering, rakish fellows, who “paid his debts with dammes.” The cre- 
dits, or as he called them, “the ticks,” he contracted at the stores, were 
as numerous as his draughts of wine per diem, and these were not a 
few, nor in glasses not so big as a tailor’s thimble; for Dick’s “consump- 
tions” were “ale tubs” when he sung “Queen Dido.” “He could des- 
patch” his four bottles at a sitting, without concealing a drop in his boots, 
(as many of the “callants” of the time were often compelled to do) and 
afterwards walk a crack with a bumper in his hand, and what is more, 
no one suffered by his immense “pottles,” but Messrs. R. S.& Co. He 
was the very beau ideal of bacchant life; and very like in feature, and 
person to that guest which we are told by a poem in 1593, “Bacchus 
had to his feast.” Iwill let the poet describe our hero. 


‘‘His nose was ruddy as I weene 

And bending as the Faucon’s beene. 
His thin set heire along did sit, 

Which represents a woodcock’s wit; 
Yet bald with all was Tapsay found, 
With ears side hanging like a hound. 
His eyes were fiery on each side, 

His mouth was open gaping wide, 

His lippes great as a cable-rope, 

His teeth white as washt in sope. 
Upon his chinne a wart did grow, 
Bacchos thereby might well him know. 
His leggs they were so crooked seene, 
A yoked hog might run between. 

And heere described is the guest 
Which Bacchos had unto his feast.” 


Dick as a dunnee, far surpassed my opposite pretensions; and with 
his large acquaintance of strategy, would have been just the man to lead 
in the Seminole war. Many were the tricks he played before high 
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Heaven, to avoid the demand—“Pray, sir, can you let me have that?” 
I could never utter more than “Pray sir,” when something would in- 
terrupt the completion of the sentence. So often did this occur, that my 
pride was enlisted to follow him every where, and dun him. I knew he 
was a fighting character, and at first was a little shy, but after a while, I 
became his shadow, yet never could | get farther than—“Pray sir.” 
One morning I met him in Broad-street, and as I was about to make a 
demand, the wind swept away his handkerchief, and running as he 
should after it, I lost sight of him in the crowd. Another time, I saw 
him passing a gentleman, with whom, he had lately had an affair of ho- 
nor. True, there had beena reconciliation, but no good feeling existed 
between them. Now, ‘thought I, is my time—he surely will not drop his 
handkerchief again. I gained upon him—my hand was almost touching 
his shoulder—my mouth was nigher his ear than the serpent’s to Eve’s 
in “the Picture’”—when lo!—to my discomfiture, he addressed himself 
to his late antagonist, with a confidential earnestness of manner, that 
kept me at an unobtrusive distance. In fine, I believe he would have 
shaken hands with the devil, out of spite, or to baffle me. 

However, I was not to be outdone. God created not the world ina 
day, nor could Tom Trotter catch “this sharking participle” in a mo- 
ment. His twistings and turnings I thought to untwist and out-turn. 
And I say my character—without which all is trash—was at stake. 
The honor of my craft was concerned. He had over-reached me, and 
already cost me two or three pair of Carolina boots, trotting after him. I 
became as vindictive as one “Banished Lord” in your Magazine, Mr. 
Editor, and determined, dun him I would, even at the cost of a broken 
head. 

I understood he was to give a wine party one evening, and selected 
it for the occasion of my triumph. As often, before, as I visited his 
house, he would stand at the window, and order his servant, in my hear. 
ing, to bring me this message—*“Should the gentleman call to loan mo- 
ney, say I am at home; if for any other purpose, say | am not.” 

As I approached the house, | heard a mighty uproar—a mingling of 
all sorts of instruments, accompanying the song of “Hail Columbia hap- 
py land,” which a few stentorian voices were roaring out. At the end 
of each verse, there would be uttered—“bravo”—“fine”—*“damn it, sir, 
great.” When the singers came to the last verse, the company rose, 
and holding hands—or in the words of Shakspeare, locking their lily 
fingers one in one—as they stood around the table, joined in the chorus; 
then sitting down, they commenced a glee— 

‘‘Very good song, very well sung, 
Jolly companions every one,” &c. 
which ended with a shout, and a rattling of glasses and decanters. 

After this clatter subsided, | rapped at the door—the servant came— 
“Is your master in.” —“Your name, sir?”—I gave it “Then 1 will see, 
sir,” was his impertinent answer. 

I heard him deliver my address. “Cant see him,” was the reply, “have 
company.” The servant was returning. “Stop boy,” said Dick, and 
directly there was a whispering around the table; and now and then a 
smothered laugh. “Boy,” said Dick elevating his voice—“ask him in.” 
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I screwed myself up to the dunning point, and entered. 

“Allow me,” said Dick, with the utmost gravity, “to introduce to your 
acquaintance my inseparable friend, Mr. ‘Tom Trotter.” He then ra- 
ther forced, than persuaded me to sit on his right. 

oe boy,” was the immediate order. ‘My respects, Mr. Trot- 
ter.” —“Thank you sir,” of course I replied, at a time I wished that the 
rsd of my employers would choke him. 

“We have been entertaining ourselves with a little music—do you 
fancy it sir?” 

“Yes, sir,” I replied, sidling to him, and preparing to put “the ques- 
tion. “Tom,” said he, addressing one who wore a cheque shirt—“it is 

a charming influence.” 

“Charming,” exclaimed ‘Tom—*“oh it is like the voices of angels— 
music is inarticulate poetry—it is a divine art—it hath charms to— 

| here bent towards Dick, and to divert me he continued the quotation— 
“to sooth the savage breast—and—and—Mr. Trotter who is the author 
of that line—Milton, or AZsop?” 

‘‘Neither, sir.” 

“Ay—ah, ah, ha—yes, sir,” he went on, as he saw me compress my 
lips to utter the word, “pray” —*“yes, to sooth the savage breast—it is— 
music is the food of love, as they say in the play—so give us Yankee 
Doodle.” Upon which the band struck up, and I was silenced. 

“Hold,” Dick ordered. The music ceased; and1 was bending again, 
and forsooth the hard breathing of one, as if affected with croup, whizzed 
in my ear. “Mr, Trotter,” said this gentleman with a face as red asa 
lobster, and eyes squinting between a sleeping,and a waking look—*“W ine 
with you, sir.” —I sipped. —“Music,” he continued, “Mr. Trotter, you 
dont know its power—this horn”’—as he whirled it within a hair’s breadth 
of breaking my nose—‘“is a noble one—it can do any thing, and will 
show how Handel with it, imitated the hopping of frogs ‘and the buzzing 
of flies in his ‘Israel in Egypt.’” And then he blew, and a blast that 
Handel himself could hear, let him be wherever he may be in the next 
world—it almost split my head. 

“That is not equal to Froberger, Mr. Trotter,” said another hopeful, 
“he represented in an allemand Count Thurn’s } escape over the Rhine by 
twenty cataracts or falls, in notes thus—viz:”—and here the gentleman 
flourished on his clarionet, every now and then stamping his foot, and 
sniveling like a goat. 

“That was nothing,” said another, to me—“Buxtehude explained the 
nature of the planets on the harp.” 

“Poh,” exclaimed Tom, “why Thomson stole his poem from Vivaldi’s 
musical description of the four seasons.” 

“The devil he did”—enquired Bob, a notorious wag—*I did’nt know 
that before.” —*“Music, Mr. Trotter, affords other pleasures besides those 
of imitation—yes, sir—yes Mr. Trotter—for instance were I to strike 
you with a stick on the head, the blow would ever after be associated in 
your mind with the sound ‘Whack.’—Association gentlemen you have 
overlooked.” 

“But that certainly would not be a pleasure, sir”—I observed. 

“Certainly not to you,” he replied with a very suspicious leer—“under- 
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stand me, however, sir, as having reference to my own pleasure—you 
know that one’s own experience, or consciousness is the rule that gov- 
erns all in the study of metaphysics.” 

“Precisely,” said Dick—*“precisely. The sound of Mr. Trotter’s voice, 
so musical in itself, associates in my mind one of those instances, which 
will account for the now lost influence of ancient music. It occurred 
not far from where I am sitting. ‘There was a man, I dont say gentle- 
man, but a dunner—hewas sly of soul, and enlarged his mouth by dun- 
ning; for too much talk will enlarge the mouth you know—no offence,” 
he continued as he bowed to the table—“present company always ex- 
cepted.”—Damn him, he knew I had a large mouth. 

“Well,” said Dick—*“this flea—mark me gentlemen—this flea, that 
skipped from the congenial hide of his currish abode, to suck the gentle 
blood of such as you all are, came to the house of a friend of mine, 
and was so much charmed with the music he there heard, that he never 
thought of dunning at all, and went home and declared that he never 
would!” 

“W onderful!” exclaimed all—*“is it possible!—what do you think of 
that, Mr. Trotter?” 

I was maddened, and boldly addressed the master of these revels. 
“But did he hear, or could he hear?” For immediately there was an 
infernal jar of catgut, reeds, and French horns; and what vexed me most, 
was to behold Dick seemingly ravished——-keeping time with his legs, and 
hands—turning up his eyes, and nodding assent to every thing | said, 
when I knew he could not hear a word; for I could not hear myself. 
And this hurly burly was continued until 1 resumed my seat. 

Not to be outdone, I concealed my anger. I feared that unless I did 
so, these rioters might make me fly out of the window without wings. | 
noted that the musicians played all the time I leaned towards Dick, and 
ceased when I resumed an erect position. So I thought I would out- 
wit them, and leaning forward, the music was again commenced. 
Waiting in this attitude for about ten minutes, to punish a ghost like fel- 
low, who blew one of the French horns beside me, and in his effort was 
sweating like an eel on a gridiron, I at length drew myself back. The 
music as usual ceased; and, then, with a sudden dart of my lips to Dick’s 
ear, | had got as far as “Pray sir” —when oh! this curse of all the military 
bands I ever heard in Charleston—this French horn was blown in my 
ear by the same lank creature whose exertions I thought had melted 
away his strength—if not his life. Upon which Dick exclaimed, rubbing 
his hands—“Thank you, Mr. Nail.—I am indebted to you for that piano 
note. It puts me in mind of Rosini. There is, an anecdote of him. “Boy, 
wine”—he continued as he saw the fixed intent in my eyes—“help your- 
self, Mr. Nail, Mr. Trotter will pledge.” He lied, I never told him so, 
but I had to sip my wine. 

“W ell, Rosini—silence that cackling hen, boy” —never the one did I 
hear. 

“The earth must keep silence,” he went on to say, “when I speak of 
Rosini. Well, he was slighted one night at Dresden by the opera fash- 
ionables, and resented it after this fashion —Bob,”’ said he, “you are not 
attending,” and he gave him a wink. 
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“Well, for the next night he composed a brilliant overture. The au- 
dience were now delighted; they showed no disrespect to this musical 
Napoleon! They were inraptures! Not every instrument had taken 
its part; some were reserved for the grand diapason of harmony for 
which Rosini is so famous; this, however, was anticipated. First the 
notes of one of the reserved instruments would fall in—then those of ano- 
ther, and of another, and so in succession, until every instrument lent 
its melody to the rich harmony of the orchestra, except the octave flute. 
Every ear was fixed—every eye sparkled—every hand lifted to ap- 
plaud—the sublime climax was about to be made—the edge of the sun 
to a benighted world was rising out of the mountains—it beamed out 
gradually—it now showed its genial face—nearly all of it—only the shrill 
notes of the sweet fife-octave was to come—but oh, Rosini, thou god of 
fantasy!—just then the music ceased, when each artist was seén to strike 
his instrument three times on the sconce before him, in time to the pierc- 
ing, ‘tuttle, tuttle, tuttle’ of a fife! 

“The effect on the audience was sublime—it seemed as if they had 
been turned to stone, or as if the world had been silenced with a stroke 
of the palsy. 

“Before they had time to recover themselves, or divine the motive of 
this pause, the orchestra glided off into a charming air, the beauties of 
which soon appeased the feelings of those who might have been offended. 
Imperceptibly it melted into the original overture—the same instruments 
were again reserved, and then successively were added as the grand 
diapason was approaching. ‘The audience were more anxious than 
ever—the time had arrived—hearts were swelling—eyes glittering— 
lips quivering—fair hearts were heaving—while arms were waving in 
the dazzling light.—But lo!—the music ceased, and then the orchestra 
played something like a Scotch jig, each artist every now and then rap- 
ping his instrument on the sconce before him. You would see one of them 
rapping his neighbor’s nose, while another would be crossing the bow of 
the violincello on the neck of a flautist, whose head was bobbing up, and 
down, like a muscovy drake’s, Uponthe whole, there never was such 
an instance of so grotesque, and droll aconcert, or of so signal a revenge 
for an enraged artist.—'T'rue, he was put to flight, but he had shot the 
Parthian arrow.” 

“Glorious,” cried Bob—“let’s have it, gentlemen—a bumper to Rosi- 
ni—there, down with it—leave not a drop—fair gentlemen—honor 
bright—turn down glasses. Glorious—oh brave Rosini. Let’s have 
that jig over—come—huzza—strike up.” 

And so they went at it, playing God knows what—such an omnium 
botherum I never beheld. ‘They cut every antic, and uttered every 
sound. Some were reeling about the room—others were stumbling over 
the chairs—some trying “to walk a crack,” while some were leaping 
overthe table. There were two of them in their efforts to embrace, push- 
ing their lighted segars into one another’s faces. Here a corpulent epi- 
cure lay asleep on his back, while another had made a pillow of his obese 
stomach, and sung between his hiccoughs—“Here’s a health to all good 
\... ses.” Another stood with a foot on either chair, and hugged two 
bottles most affectionately, while a dapper beau, as he praised the fair 
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was unconscious of the claret that trickled on his silk knee-breeches. 
In short all were drunk, if not crazy. 

“Bravo, boys,” exclaimed Bob—*“glear the table—the finale—the 
finale!” 

“The finale—the finale” some bawled while others only hiccoughed, 
“the fin-a-le, the—fin-a-le.” 

“Mount the table, Dick,” continued Bob—“mount my noble fellow— 
up with you—then take the gentleman on your right”—that was I. 

Dick leapt on the table and they were wilderthan ever. They first ran 
round tae table—then a towel-bearer and a wine-bearer approached 
Dick—one held a glass of wine to his mouth and while the other was 
rubbing his stomach, the company sung, “See how it goes down his gul- 
let,” until Dick drank the wine. Then every instrument was sounded 
in discord, and every voice raised to its compass. Amidst this unearthly 
racket, some of them weuld touch Dick on various parts of his body and 
head. I however thought there was not “a keeping” in their madness, 
for they only touched and did not strike Dick. 

“Hurrah—hurrah”—cried Bob—“you are immortal—leap over my 
head”—upon which Dick leapt as he was bidden. 

“Who,” continued Bob, ‘sat on your right?” 

“Mr. Bog Trotter,” was the answer, and all yelped—*“Mr. Bog Trot. 
ter—well, up with him on the table.” - 

I showed no wish to do so—I raised my voice to its height, protesting; 
but it was drowned in the universal shout of—“Oh, he is a glorious fel- 
low—he is up to any thing.”— 


And now I was placed on the table—the wine bearer, &c. came— 


and while I was struggling to avoid a glass of raw brandy in- 
stead of wine, the scoundrels were singing, “See how it goes down his 
gullet.” They were ferocious in their efforts to please me. One would 
bawl in my ear; another would wring it; another would fillip my nose, 
until allcommenced to beat me soundly with their instruments. 

“Only touch me, gentlemen—only touch me as you did Col. Dashall,” 
I cried. 7 

This would not do—making one desperate effort, I seized Bob by the 
hair, and intending to drag him after me leapt through the window into 
the street. My fall was not the most graceful—one knee intruded it- 
self into an old negro’s pan of potato-poan, while my toot had come in 
contact with sundry bottles of beer—“Ky my god,” said the old hag— 
“Massa le me crape um off in dis ere pan.” —“Poh,” said I, getting up 
with—not Bob’s hair—but his wig in my hand, I ran as fast as I could 
through the streets for the first time in my life, not having an eye tomy 
dunees on the way. 

The next morning I received a note from Bob, containing the amount 
of Dick’s bill, with a request that I would return his wig, and at the 
same time assuring me that I had overdone Rosini’s jig, for that Jeaping 
out of a window and carrying off a gentleman’s wig was not part of its 
representation. 
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VERSES TO —. 


i} ——“She was my life, 
| is The ocean to the river of my thoughts.’’—Byron. 





When the wild dreams of pleasure threw | 
Their trance o’er childhood’s sunny morn, . 
When fancy wrought in brightest hue 
Unnumbered glories yet unborn, 
When mem’ry had ne’er yet forsook 
Its pure, warm mansion, then that bright, 
That beauteous eye with winning look 
Was gemmed with tears of love, and light. 


That blithesome voice then mocked the tone 
Of song bird inits native wood, | 
Attuned to sweetness, as the moan 
Of the wiid dove in solitude; 
That careless spirit bounded then 
As light, as bouyant, and as free, 
As the glad streamlet of the glen 
That dances on so playfully. 3 


In that blue eye affection’s tear 
Would often sparkle, tremble, start, 

Or playful smiles be kindled there 
To speak the language of a heart 

Which then was swelling high with dreams 
Of holy—heavenly birth—that yet 

Was basking in its vernal beams: 

i ' At such a season ’twas we met. 

mt * » * * * 


! Unsullied hours on waveless rill, 





) Have floated by—and life is found 
Hi In its calm, morning twilight still, 
ai | And still a beauty lives around, 
Wa That sinless spirit which so oft 
a) Me Was bounding full of life, and glee, 
And the same voice as sweet and soft, 
Still breathes its lute-toned melody. 








In that blue eye the same warm tear 
Is sparkling still—the same bright gaze 
Of loveliness, still—-still is thére, 
Soft as the heaven on which it plays; 
Yet such alas! I soon must leave, q 
But oft in after times, when lowers 
My fancy o’er thee; will I weave . 
A chaplet of my rosy hours. 











Thy noon of life I may not see, 
Sad moments may o’ercast that brow 

With misery—yet should it be 

Tilumed with sunshine bright as now, 
*T will be a flow of hours, serene 

As summer’s dawn, and purely bright 
As its last sun, and to that scene 

Oft will my memory wing its flight. 


LP.W. i 
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ITALIAN POETS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 





NUMBER SIX. 





VICTOR ALFIERI. . 


Tue Agamemnon is first in order among the tragedies of the second 
period, published by Alfieri. It is also one of the best; and is in many 
respects, a powerful production. ‘The burning revenge of A.gisthus, the 
guilt, and rage of Clytemnestra, with her tremendous conflicts between 
the fear of punishment, and her ungovernable passions, and the great, 
and noble qualities of Agamemnon, excite an interest truly tragic. The 
fierce, and infatuated queen, beholding in her husbund only the destroyer 
of her child, is wrought up by the arts of the son of Thyestes to sucha 
pitch of frenzy, aggravated by jealousy for the king’s supposed attach- 
ment to Cassandra, that she binds herselfto his murder by a solemn oath. 
Her terror, and recoiling upon the eve of the crime, are admirably ex- 
pressed in her soliloquy on the threshhold of her husband’s chamber. 
The gentle purity, and tenderness of Electra’s character are preserved, 
in the midst of the terrific scenes she is compelled to witness. She 
saves her brother Orestes, from the ambitious cruelty of the usurper. 

Orestes, is a sequel to the preceding tragedy, and depicts the ven- 
geance of the gods upon the guilty pair, who have for ten years undis- 
turbed, enjoyed the fruit of their crime. The violence of the action in 
this piece, gives ita high rank in the favor of the author, who was of opi- 
nion that the fourth, and fifth acts were capable of immense effect upon 
the stage. Nevertheless, the blind rage of the hero, whose thirst for 
revenge upon the murderer of his father, has grown with his growth, is 
too incessant; and the accidental slaughter of his mother in place of 
/Egisthus, in the midst of his passion, is an event hardly to be wonder. 
ed at. Pilades, his friend, vindicates his maniac fury, and its frightful 
results, at the expense of the gods, in the exclamation which concludes 
the piece: 


Pilades.— ‘Oh hard, 
Inevitable law of awful fate!” 


The next in order of these dramas, is Rosmunda. The history of this 
queen of the Lombards, who caused the death of her husband Alboin 
in revenge for the slaughter of her father, and afterwards rewarded his 
murderer with her hand, and throne, is familiar to all the readers of Gib- 
bon. The hideous incident of her drinking wine at a banquet out of the 
skull of her father, at the command of her barbarous husband, has been 
celebrated in poetry, as well as in history. But these well known events 
do not enter into the plot of the present piece, the incidents being entirely 
of the author’s invention. The ferocious qiieen is represented as com- 
pleting her revenge upon Alboin, by the cruel persecution of his inno- 
cent daughter, Romilda. 

Her rage against the unfortunate girl is increased by jealousy, for 
Almachilde, or Helmeghis, the husband of Rosmunda, is enamored of 
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the princess, who also has an honest, and faithful lover in Ildovaldo, the 
leader of the king’s forces, and the preserver of his life. The implaca- 
ble fury of Rosmunda, and her unprovoked hostility towards a defence- 
less captive, is hardly natural, even for those barbarous times; but as 
the author pleads, something is to be allowed to the ferocity of a woman, 
who had herself suffered such deep injuries from others. Her undoubt- 
ed love for Almachilde partakes of the fierceness of her nature. 

The character of Almachilde is well adapted for tragedy, inasmuch 
as it isa compound of good, and evil. He is almost at once, both guilty, 
and innocent; unjust and ungrateful through passion, but just, and mag- 
nanimous by nature; wishing to do justice to the claims of the orphan 
heiress, Romilda, but subdued by the superior energy, or ferocity, of his 
wife.—Ildovaldo the poet, pronounces him a perfect lover, and a sublime 
warrior. Although not disposed to award such high praise, we find it 
certainly refreshing to contemplate his character, in contrast to those of 
the other personages, It partakes of the enlightened, and tempered en- 
thusiasm of modern days, rather than the fierce zeal of those barbarous 
ages. 

This piece has one advantage over most of Alfieri’s tragedies; the 
termination of the story cannot be foreseen. Indeed, no admirer of 
poetical justice could conjecture that so savage a triumph would be given 
to the blood-thirsty queen. Rosmunda holds a dagger to the breast of 
Romilda, and swearing that the slightest disobedience to her command 
shall prove fatal to her, compels her husband, and I]dovaldo to send away 
their followers, and fills the room with her soldiers. She then puts her 
victim to death, and Ildovaldo stabs himself. 

“The Octavia,” says Cesarotti, “shows us the contrast between the 
heroism of villany, and that of innocence. Nero, is depicted with the 
pencil of Tacitus.” An English critic pronounces it infinitely above 
the Octavia of Seneca; but we cannot consider it among the happiest ef- 
forts of the author. 

Timoleon is the third tragedy upon the subject of liberty. It posses- 
ses the original merit of attempting to render a tyrant amiable, and a 
fratricide admirable; but the exaggerated virtues of the hero who restor- 
ed freedom to his country at the expense of a brother’s murder, are hard- 
ly suited for exhibition. ‘There is very little action in this piece. 

The Merope of our author may be read with interest, and pleasure 
after those of Maffei, and Voltaire. A mother on the point of slaughter- 
ing her son, while unknown to her, and maddened by tue injuries, and 
insulting importunity of Polyphontes, Merope preserves in this piece her 
feminine, and impassioned character. She is, as Alfieri remarks, “a 
mother from the first line to the last.” There is much force, and beauty 
in the exhibition of her emotions. Polyphontes is a delicate hypocrite, 
who pretends to the hand of the widowed queen, that he may by such 
means restore what he has taken from her, and leave the kingdom to 
her children. He professes himself desirous of peace, and of a just and, 
tranquil government. But his villany is as deep as his art. He strives 
to entice Merope into a confession that her son is still alive; and his ex. 
clamation, ‘‘Merope must hope for something, since she yet lives’— 
displays the extreme of subtlety. The incident of Xgisthus’ snatching 
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the axe from a priest at the altar, and striking down the tyrant, before 
the guards can intercept him, partakes too much of the nature of a stage 
trick. The suicide of Isabella in Filippo, by means of a dagger snatch- 
ed from the girdle of the king—and of Myrrha, by her father’s dagger, 
are liable to the same objection. To atchieve the catastrophe, the ac- 
tor is compelled to depend upon the chances of position; and if they 
should not happen to be favorable, all probability, and effect are destroy- 
ed. This difficulty in Myrrha is enhanced by a violation of the pro- 
priety of costume in the introduction of Cinyras armed, in a room of his 
own palace. 

Mary Stuart is the first, among the tragedies of the third series; and is 
upon a subject which the poet himself confesses unpropitious to drama- 
tic effort. He selected it, from the pardovable pride of an author, who 
had already produced so many successful pieces, the subjects of which, 
were chosen by himself, and were more or less in accordance with his 
genius; and who wished to ascertain by experiment, his success in des- 
canting upon a theme, in his own opinion, so unfavorable. He seems 
little satisfied with the result of his labors, and pronounces his present 
drama feeble, and cold; but, though destitute of coloring from the manners 
of the times to adegree that renders it excessively bald, and sombre, it 
is by no means unworthy of attention. The prophetic visions of La. 
morre, in which he unfolds to the queen her future fate, though in har- 
mony with a Scottish legend, are scarcely reconcilable with the classic 
simplicity of Alfieri’s compositions. 

The Conspiracy of the Pazzi comes next in order; and describes an 
attempt made by the Pazzi, a family in Florence, to rescue their ci 
from subjection, by overthrowing the power of the Medici. The author 
acknowledges a defect in the character of Raimond, the principal con- 
spirator, its want of probability, considering the age. In a “Tuscan 
Brutus,” his greatness inevitably seems more ideal, than true; and half 
what he says, in the mouth of an ancient Roman, would have produced 
double effect. Another fault exists in the conduct of the piece, in which 
there are, properly speaking, but two acts, the third, and the fifth, The 
action does not advance in the first two, which are occupied by dialogue 
alone; with a few lines of explanation, the tragedy might as well have 
commenced at the third act. ‘This occasional sluggishness in the ac- 
tion, interferes much with the interest of the play. 

The atrocity, and accumulated horrors of Don Garzia, would have en- 
titled its writer to rank with the modern poets of the French theatre. 
The piece opens with an interview between Cosmo I, Grand Duke of 
Florence, and his three sons, Diego, Piero, and Garzia, to whom he 
reveals the secret of his cheris|.ed fear, and hatred of Salviati, and asks 
their counsel respecting the disposal of his enemy. Diego, the eldest, 
advises his father to put him openly to death; Piero also recommends 
his destruction, but by secret means. But the noble Garzia, prays that 
mercy be shown him; and this counsel secretly irritates the father against 
his son, and gives ground for the calumnies, and machinations of Piero, 
the youngest son. Diego is proud, ambitious, an fiery, but generous, 
and unsuspecting, and intercedes afterwards with Cosmo, for the pardon 
of his brother Garzia, with whom he has had a slight difference. Piero, 
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on the contrary, works in secret.. With artful hypocrisy, pretending to 
the office of a mediator, he informs his father that Garzia is in love 
with the daughter of Salviati. This the youth himself confesses, with- 
out knowing that Cosmo had previously any knowledge of it, and in- 
genuously owns, that his affection for the fair Giulia may have rendered 
him partial to the father, whom he nevertheless, honestly believes quite 
innocent of the charges produced against him. On this hint, of the 
state of his son’s feelings, the tyrant Duke gets the young girl into his 
power, and threatens to kill her, unless her lover will consent to become 
the instrument of his vengeance, and, enticing Salviati to meet him in 
a cavern, in a neighboring wood, at the dead of night, there take advan- 
tage of his trust to murder him. The unhappy Garzia rcjects this pro- 
posal with horror, but is at length persuaded to undertake the dreadful 
commission, as the only means of safety for his belovdGiul.a. Piero 
promises to direct Salviati to the place of rendezvous; but instead of the 
old man, persuades his brother Diego to visit the cavern, in the hope of 
overhearing a conspiracy between Salviati, and Garzia. The event 
fulfils his wishes; Diego falls by the hand of his brother, who imagining 
that he has slain the victim of the tyrant’s hatred, goes to claim the safet 
of Giulia; the blood thirsty sovereign will only be convinced by his own 
sight of the death of his enemy, and departs to assure himself. Eleono- 
ra, the mother, enters, and implores Garzia to fly—in the next instant, 
Cosmo returns, raving for the loss of Diego, and stabs his son in his 
mother’s arms. Piero, though stained with such horrible guilt, survives 
in despite of justice. The deep veil which is thrown over his designs 
in the first scenes, gives a blacker hue to his villany, which is not fully 
unfolded, till near the close of the piece. 

The style of the piece, is throughout in keeping with its horrible plot. 


Garzia, after the compulsory commission of the murder, thus addresses 
his father, who hesitates to believe him: 


“Garzia.—Thou doubtest yet? Go then—direct thy steps 
Toward that detested cavern; enter there— 


There shalt thou see, stretched in a lake of blood, 

Thy victim. Go—and with the horrible sight 

Satiate thyself. Go! not thy sight alone, 

But every sense there please; probe with thy hand 

The ample death wound—with the panting heart 

Feed thy hot rage; drink, tiger, drop by drop 

The gushing blood; thy mighty wrath assuage 

In that pale breast. Once, twice, nay, countless times. 
Plunge deep thy steel into the heart that now 

Resists no more; there prove thy noble valor, 

Thou sceptred hero!” Act V. Se. I. 


The tragedy of Saul is among the best of the dramas of Alfieri. It 
displays an accurate knowledge of sacred history, and coutains more 
fine poetry than any other of the author’s pieces. The songs of Da- 
vid, in which he drives away the evil spirit from Saul, are exquisite 
specimens of lyric poetry. ‘The measure is admirably adapted to the 
sense, and to the varying humors of the king. ‘The play has more of 
local coloring than the rest of Alfieri’s productions; or it may be, that 
his simplicity is more in accordance with the spirit of patriarchal times. 
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It is certain, however, that this play is less upon the classic plan than 
any other; the picture of a mind agitated, even to madness by remorse, 
and gloomy forebodings, is more in the spirit of the romantic school. 
Saul stands alone, a mighty monument of the wrath, and curse of hea- 
ven; and appropriates almost the sole interest; the faithful Jonathan, the 
tender Michal, and even the high minded David, are cast into the shade. 
The high priest, Achimelech, however, of whose character a brief 
glimpse is afforded, approaches the monarch in dignity. He is led be- 
fore Saul in the fourth act; and the contrast between the stormy rage 
of the king, and the calm and immoveable sternness of the priest, is su- 
perb. Saul scornfully calumniates the whole race of the Levites. 


‘*___T'9 Samuel seemed it 
A heavy crime that I had spared the king 
Of Amalek, taken with arms in hand, 
Even in the battle field; a lofty monarch 
With generous daring fraught, who poured his blood 
Freely to serve his people. Wretched king! 
Before me brought—in cruel chains he came, 
Yet vanquished, still preserved the noble pride 
Which never stooped to insolence, nor deigned 
To ask for mercy. Guilty of high courage 
He seemed in Samuel’s eyes; three times the steel 
Into his unarmed breast the priestly hand 
Of Samuel plunged. These, base ones—these your battles, 
But he who dares against his rightful sovereign, 
Lift up a traitor’s haughty front, in you 
Finds ever aid, and counsel, and defence. 
Each other care ye have, save of the altar. 
Who are ye, priests? A rude, and cruel race, 
Who at our dangers mock, aloof from peril; 
Who wrapped in robes unwarlike, arrogate 
The rule o’er us, who sweat beneath the steel; 
No—who midst storm, and terror—blood, and death, 
For our wives’ sake, our children’s—and for yours, 
Pass days of toil and pain. Now cowards, you, 
Weaker than idle dames, with feeble rod, 


With studied songs, would fain control our swords, 
And us! 


Achimelech.—And thou! who art thou? king on earth; 
But in God’s sight, who shall be king? Thou art 
Again but Saul—art nought, but crowned dust, 
I in myself am nought—the bolt of wrath, 
Whirlwind, and tempest am [, if in me 
God deigns descend. The God who did create thee; 
Who looks on thee—and thou art nothing! Thou 
Dost ill defend proud Agag; in the way 
Of guilt dost ill pursue his impious steps. 
Unto a stubborn king what chastisement 
Is there—but hostile swords! And smites the sword, 
Save where the LorD commands? God writes his vengeance 
Upon the marble, and no less commits it 
To the Philistine, thanto Israel. Tremble, 
Saul! in dark clouds above, already, lo! 
On wings of fire the angel of destruction 
Suspended, bares the fierce avenging sword!” 

Act IV. Se. IV. 
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The tragedies of Agis, king of Sparta, and of Sophonisba, succeed; 
after which comes Brutus First, which is dedicated to Gen. Washing- 
ton. To the “illustrious freeman” Alfieri offers no adulation; “separat- 
ed,” he says, “by an immense ocean, we have nothing in common be- 
tween us, but the love of glory.” 

Myrrha is next in order, and shews more than any other tragedy the 
force of Alfieri’s genius. Conceived strictly in the spirit of antiquity, 
and in keeping in all its parts, this piece shows the inscrutable, and irre- 
sistible power of destiny. Borne onward by the fate that has overtaken 
her, the unhappy heroine falls a victim to the anger of Venus, in revenge 
for a slight offered by her mother to the vindictive goddess. The fol- 
lowing, is one of Myrrha’s exclamations when alone with her nurse: 


‘“‘Myrrha.—I am abandoned of the gods; my breast 
Is open to the Furies; they alone 
Have power, dominion there. Ah! of true piety, 
If even the shadow doth abide in thee, 
Snatch me from this great anguish!” 
Act II, Se. IV. 


Euriclea thus describes her sufferings: 


“‘Euriclea.—In silent aspiration 
The aid of tha’ blest power, benignant slumber, 
I for my charge invoked, for many a night 
He had not fanned her with his placid wings. 
At first her sighs were half suppressed, and few, 
And broken; then (she heard’not me) they came 
So fast and strong, they changed, against her will, 
At first to broken weeping, then to sobs, 
Then to wild shrieks. Amidst her tears broke forth 
‘From her pale trembling lips one cry—‘*Death—death!” 
In broken accents uttered oft.” Act I, Se. L 


From the Second Brutus, we extract a part of the scene of Cesar’s 
death. He, and Brutus speak in the midst of the assembled senators: 


‘‘Cesar.—At dawn to-morrow 
With all my faithful legions, I will move 
Towards Asia. Unavenged, the shade of Crassus 
Thither hath beckoned long—and now compels me. 
To Italy, brave Antony I leave, 
In him, another Cesar Rome shall own; 
To other provinces, Cassius, and Cimber, 
And Casca; Brutus at my side remains. 
When I have crushed the enemies of Rome, 
I come to meet mine own; and, or dictator, 
Or citizen, or nought—whate’er may chance, 
Rome at her post shall see me. 
(Universal silence.) 
Brutus. Not these a Roman’s words, nor yet a father’s; 
Nor yet of Cesar. They are the commands 
Of a proud sovereign. Father! yet once more 
Listen to me; a citizen, a son | 
Beseeches thee his tears, his prayers to hear. 
Listen: all Rome speaks by my lips to thee: 
Lo here! that Brutus, whom no man e’er saw 
Or weep, or pray till now, kneels at thy feet; 
To Brutus wilt thou be a father, Cesar, 
And not to Rome? 
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Cesar.—I will not hear the prayers 
Which are but public insults. Rise! and silence! 
He dares to call me tyrant: were I such, 
To do me in the face of Rome this injury 
Would I have now preserved him? * * 
#* * . . . * . # + 
The good of Rome demands it; every man 
Who hesitates to render me obedience, 
Or doth refuse it, is the foe of Rome, 
A froward rebel, and an impious traitor 
Is to his country! 
Brutus.—As is meet for us 
‘True citizens, now offer we our homage 
To the dictator! 
(Draws his dagger, the conspirators rush upon Cesar.) 
Cimber.—Die, thou tyrant—die! 
Cassius.—This, this from me! 
Cesar.—Traitors! 
Brutus.—Must I alone 
Fail in the work! 
Senators.—Death to the tyrant! death! 
Other Senators.—Oh, fearful sight! 
Cesar.—My son—thoutoo? Idie! 
(Drags himself to the statue of Pompey, and covering his face with his mantle, 
expires.) Act V. Se. 11. 


In the posthumous works of Alfieri is published a drama of a singu- 
lar kind, which he calls a Tramelogedia, and which partakes both of the 
tragedy and the opera. The subject is the death of Abel. Here we 
find also a translation of the Alcestes of Euripedes, and an original tra- 
gedy on the same subject, which has more pathos and tenderness than 
any of the plays we have noticed. The author pleases himself with 
calling this a translation from an ancient manuscript, found in the library 
of a monk, which is proved to be the work of Euripides by the appear- 
ance of the Greek poet in a dream to Alfieri, and his assertion that it is 
so. Certainly, if this piece does not bear so broadly as many of its 
predecessors the stamp of original genius, it is more interesting on ac- 
count of the picture it exhibits of conjugal devotion, and love stronger 
than death, since it could bring the dead to life. 

Alfieri wrote five odes upon the liberty of America, and besides a 
short epic in four cantos, “L’ Etruria Vendicata,’ a number of sonnets, 
canzoni, and epigrams. Ameng the last, are many whose pungency 
and bitterness mark his prevailing character, and some not destitute of 
wit. The following is a random one: 





Orphellus never sleeps; his numbers, 
(I well believe) —a generous host, 
To others give the downy slumbers, 
Which their devoted bard has lost. 


This reminds us of Pope’s line in the Dunciad: 
“Sleepless themselves, to make their readers sleep.” 


Whatever inequality of merit there may be in the nineteen tragedies 
we have thus hastily glanced over, nothing of the dramatic order has 
since appeared in Italy, that can equal the feeblest of them in energy of 
conception and style. E. F. E. 
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442 On Miracles. 


| AUGUST, 





ON MIRACLES. 


A Miracte may be defined to be, an event that transcends or contra- 
dicts the power of every known law of nature, and that cannot be performed 
except by supernatural agency. It differs from what is merely wonder- 
ful, or unaccountable, because the latter might be no more than a re 
gular effect of some natural cause before unknown; for we are unac- 
quainted with many of those fixed rules or laws, by which the Deity in- 
separably connects the secondary causes and effects, that characterize 
the various operations of the natural world. In every case therefore, in 
which we are totally ignorant of nature’s mysterious operations, it is im- 
possible to determine what is, or what is not, a deviation from its course. 
Miracles are not appeals to our ignorance therefore, as some have as- 
serted that they were; but they necessarily pre-suppose an antecedent 
knowledge of the course of nature, since without knowing this, we could 
not make any certain or rational distinction between a miracle and an 
event that is merely wonderful. Where the course of nature is clearly 
observed and understood, however, it is easy to determine whether an 
event be really a miracle, that transcends or contradicts the power of 
any natural cause to effectuate. 

It is evident also, a priosi, that if miracles be contrary to the estab- 
lished course of nature, they will not be performed on trivial occasions, 
or for unimportant ends. For the constitution of things is undoubtedly 
the offspring of infinite wisdom, pursuing a regular plan for the noblest 
purposes; and from this fixed plan no deviation can be made, but by 
God himself, or by some powerful agent acting with his permission. 
The plans of infinite wisdom must be absolutely perfect, and from this 
consideration, some have asserted that a miracle never has been wrought, 
nor can be rationally expected. But as the laws of nature, (so far as they 
influence our globe,) were designed chiefly for the good of man, it is 
evident, that if this end can be better promoted by a deviation from those 
laws than otherwise, such a deviation, on extraordinary occasions, is not 
unreasonable. 

It is easy to distinguish real miracles, not only from wonderful events, 
but also from pretended miracles or impostures, if we consider the char- 
acter of the performer, and the object for which his powers, (professedly 
supernatural,) pretend to have been employed. We must take into the 
account his innocence and purity of life—his good understanding—and 
his concurrence with those whose life and principles have already been 
approved, as free from all appearance of deceit or fanaticism. If his 
miracles tend to accomplish a high moral and religious object—if they 
lead to purity, peace, righteousness, and Heaven—then we may ration- 
ally conclude that they are real deviations from the course of nature, 
and are worthy of His interposition, who established this course, and 
who can alter it at pleasure. Thus, no one could question the reality 
of the miracle, that had seen a person, whose body had been four days 
buried, and undergoing decomposition, come alive out of his grave at the 
simple call of another. That a person, apparently dead, should be 
resuscitated by medical treatment and natural causes, would be wonder- 
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ful; but that a simple ca// should bring to life a person long dead, would 
be certainly miraculous or supernatural. 

The object of miracles is to prove some new truth, and to produce 
conviction in the minds of men, by the sensible and irresistible evidence 
which a supernatural interposition alone could afford. But miracles 
coming immediately from the hand of God, such as would stop the sun 
in his regular course, do not prove any new proposition, because their 
connexion with it is not made manifest. When visible agents, however, 
foretell and perform works that transcend, or are contrary to, the expe- 
rienced course of nature, for the highest moral and religious ends, they 
evince the interposition of God; and when by express declarations, they 
apply this supernatural interference to the principles which they teach, 
it becomes a voucher for the truth of what they assert. Such miracles 
foretold and performed by persons of the most respectable understand- 
ing and character, are the seal of Heaven, to prove that the sovereign 
authority of God is delegated to those whom he divinely commissions. 
The miracles which they work in his name, as proofs of -what they 
teach, should convince even the sceptic, that the truths which they thus 
establish are a revelation of the divine will, for the illumination and high- 
est happiness of man. 

The Jewish and Christian religion alone, professes to claim belief on 
account of the miracles which its author performed. The primitive dis- 
pensation of this religion was characterized by the miracles which 
Moses and some others performed, with the divine approbation; and 
Jesus of Nazareth was approved of God, by the miracles which he did, 
in the midst of the people, when he appeared on earth to modify and 
complete the same religious system. We may properly examine the 
evidences of the truth of this religion then, by considering, as (Dr. Camp- 
bell has done,) whether the miracles are capable of proof, that were 
wrought for its establishment. It is admitted by all impartial historians, 
such as Suetonius, Tacitus, and Pliny, and even by the greatest ene- 
mies of christianity, who lived in the early period of its history, such as 
Celsus, Porphyry, and Julian—that in the reign of Tiberius Cesar, Jesus 
Christ was crucified—that he founded, during his life, and his disciples 
supported, after his death, a religious sect by means of the reputed mira- 
cles which they performed, and this sect spread throughout the whole 
Roman empire. If the facts of Christianity, asserted by the sacred 
writers, had been false, they would certainly have been exposed as such 
by cotemporary enemies: but even these confessed that Jesus and his 
Apostles did notable miracles. 

1. Dr. Campbell’s first inquiry is—Are the miracles wrought by Jesus 
Christ and his Apostles, capable of proof? This question is answered 
very decidedly in the negative, by the celebrated Mr. Hume, the cham- 
pion of scepticism, whose essay on miracles contains the following pas- 
sage, which is the bulwark of his system, and has been considered im- 
pregnable: 


“That experience, which in some things is variable, in others uniform, is our 
only guide iu reasoning, concerning matters of fact. A variable experience gives 
rise to probability only; an uniform experience, amounts to a proof. Our belief of 
any fact from the testimony of eye witnesses, is derived from no other principle 
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than our experience in the veracity of human testimony. If the fact attested be 
miraculous, here arises a contest between two opposite experiences, or proof against 
proof. Now a mirecle isa violation of the laws of nature; and as a firm and un- 
alterable experience has established these laws, the proof against a miracle,from the 
very nature of the fact, is as complete as any argument from experience can possi- 
bly be imagined; and if so, it is an undeniable consequence, that it cannot be 
surmounted by any proof whatever derived from human testimony.” 


This argument is extremely plausible and subtle, but if minutely ex- 
amined, it will perhaps prove to be sophistical. The sophistry and in- 
conclusiveness of his reasoning will appear, when we consider that he 
sets out with a false assumption. It is not true that “our belief of any 
fact from the testimony of eye witnesses, is derived solely from expe- 
rience,” for this belief proceeds from the very first principles of our na- 
tura' constitution. Who does not know with what implicit confidence 
a child believes whatever is asserted to it, even before it has had any 
previons experience on the subject referred to; and how it continues to 
rely implicitly, on the testimony of others, till it meets with deception 
and falsehood? Besides, the sophism will be farther exposed, when we 
consider that experience vouches only for what is past, and not for what 
is future, or beyond the sphere of our personal observation. Our judg- 
ment respecting the future is only an inference from the reports of ex- 
perience coucerning the past. Now these reports may be true, and yet 
our inference may be false. Experience and testimony therefore do 
not contradict each other; for, experience, merely testifies that such 
events as raising the dead, do not usually happen, as we have rever 
witnessed them; but testimony declares that they have happened in some 
instances, and both reports may be true. 


The sophism will perhaps appear most fully exposed by the lucid re- 
marks of Dr. Campbell, who states that: 


“Testimony has a natural influence on belief, antecedently to experience. The 
early and unlimited assent given to testimony by children, gradually contracts as 
they advance in life: it is, therefore, more consonant to truth, to say, that our diffi- 
dence in testimony is the result of experience, than that our faith in it has this foun- 
dation. Besides, the uniformity of experience, in favor of any fact, is not a proof 
against its being reversed in a particular instance. The evidence arising from the 
single testimony ofa man of known veracity will go far to establish the belief in its 
being actually reversed. Ifthis testimony be confirmed by a few others of the same 
character, we cannot withhold our assent to the truth of it. Now, though the 
operations of nature are governed by uniform laws, and though we have not the 
testimony of our senses in favor of any violation of them; still, if in particular in- 
stances we have the testimony of thousands of our fellow creatures, and these too, 
men of strict integrity, swayed by no motives of ambition or interest, and governed 
by the principles of common sense, that they were actualy eye witnesses of these 
vivlations,* the constitution of our nature obliges us to believe them.” 


It appears then, that the miracles wrought to establish the divine ori- 
gin of the Christian religion, are capable of proof, and that credible testi- 
mony was borne to their truth, at the time when it was given. The 
witnesses were remarkable for purity of character,—integrity of con- 
duct—eminence in virtue—--soundness of understanding---calmness of 
temper---opposition to fanaticism, and artlessness of manners, without 





*A miracle is not, strictly speaking, a violation, but a ewspenston of the laws of 
nature. 
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any of those qualities by which impostors are distinguished. As an un- 
questionable proof of their veracity, they endured the most bloody per- 
secutions, and followed to the death, one who “had not where to lay his 
head,” without any hope of wordly profit or advautage to themselves. 
Could they have done so, if they had not been sustained and commis- 
sioned by God, to reveu! his will in the sacred Scriptures, and to prove 
that he is the author of the Christian religion, by the miracles which his 
power alone could have enabled them to perform, as well as by the 
whole tenor of their conduct?’ Even the sceptical Rosseau admits, that 
the morality of the gospel. and its general tone, are fur above the con- 
ception of common authors, and that it has marks of truth so palpable 
and inimitable, that its inventor would excite our admiration more than 
its hero. 

2. Dr. Campbell farther inquires—is the testimony that was borne to 
these gospel miracles, credible now, und of perpetual force? A most de- 
cided answer in the affirmative is furnished by unquestionable evidence; 
for the facts are handed down to us exactly as they were published in 
the life time of the Apostles, without the embellishment of succeedin 
ages In the Epistles to the Corinthians and Thessalonians, Paul speaks 
of the miracles he had wrought; but if his declarations had not been 
true. his Epistles would have been instantly rejected by those churches 
to which they were sent. ‘They received them, however, and transmit) 
ed them to posterity, thus affording an unanswerable argument from the 
books themselves, that no imposture or fabrication could have occurred. 
The truth and credibility of the Apostle’s testimony is indisputably con- 
firmed by the fact, that there is uo opposite testimony, since Celsus, 
Julian, and the greatest enemies of Christianity, have admitted the facts 
which the Scriptures record. 

Modern adversaries of Christianity, however, will admit that there is 
no reason to think the Apostles themselves were deceived; but they will 
accuse them of having borne false testimony. Itis easy to show, how- 
ever, that if this accusation be well founded, their testimony itself is as 
great a miracle, as any they record to have been performed by them- 
selves or their master. ‘The humblest metaphysician, who has attended 
but superficially to mental philosophy, must have observed that ideas 
and relations in the mind, are most iutimately associated with the words 
by which they are expressed—that it is impossible for any man so to 
separate his words from his ideas, as to speuk falsehood without some 
effort—t iat no effort can give consistency to an unpremeditated detail 
of falsehood, if it be lengthened, and composed of many particulars—and 
that it is utterly imposs.ble for several men to agree in all material 
points of such a detail, when far from each other, and cross-examined 
by their enemies. 

Now if the Apostles testimony be false, they must either have concert- 
ed a very consistent scheme of falsehood, which they agreed to publish 
at every hazard, or the Deity must have dissolved all the natural asso. 
ciations, in their minds, between ideas and words; and must have torm- 
ed new associations—all in exact conformity to each other, but all in 
direct contradiction to truth. Would not this dissolution and new for- 


mation of associations, be as great a miracle, or violation of the laws of 
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nature, as raising the dead?’ Equally miraculous would the concert be, 
which the Apostles are supposed to have made in a scheme of false- 
hood. For siace they succeeded in their daring enterprise, they must 
have foreseen every possible circumstance in which they could be pla- 
ced; and must have prepared consistent answers to every question that 
could be put to them, by their most enlightened and inveterate enemies. 
But such foreknowledge would have been certainly miraculous, since it 
forms the very attribute we find it most difficult to allow even to God him- 
self. 

In every view we can take of this subject then, miracles force them. 
selves on our assent. Ifthe testimony of the Apostles be true, the mi- 
racles recorded in the gospel were certainly performed, and Christianity 
is a religion communicated from Heaven. But if their testimony be 
false, the Deity must either have effaced miraculously from their minds 
the natural association between ideas and words; or he must have en- 
dowed them with the gift of foreknowledge, and impelled them to fabri- 
cate a pretended revelation to deceive the world, and involve themselves 
inevitably in foreseen destruction. Now the former class of miracles 
might seem to balance the latter, as both must have required similar ex- 
ertions of preternatural power, and thus the mind would be held in sus- 
pense about assenting toeither. But the balance is instantly destroyed, 
and the ground of suspense removed, when we consider the opposite 
purposes for which these classes of miracles must have been performed. 
‘The miracles recorded in Scripture, if real, were wrought to establish a 
divine revelation, which has brought to light many ofthe most important 
truths, that man could never have discovered otherwise; and which is 
said even by its adversaries, to contain the purest moral precepts that 
were ever delivered to mankind. ‘The opposite class of miracles, if 
real, was performed to enable a company of the meanest and most illit- 
erate Jews, to fabricate a consistent scheme of falsehood, with a view 
to their own inevitable destruction, and by an appeal to forged miracles, 
to impose it on the world as a revelation from Heaven. 

It follows then, that the supposition of the Apostles testimony being 
false, implies a series of deviations from the laws of nature infinitely less 
probable than the miracles which they and their Master are said to 
have performed. For these miracles are worthy of a God of infinite 
wisdom, power, and goodness; but the opposite ones are quite the re- 
verse. Now Mr. Hume’s maxim is, that when he was compelled to 
admit one of two miracles, he always rejected the greater; by which he 
perhaps meant, that of two deviations from the known laws of nature, he 
always rejected the less probable one, since all reai miracles are equally 
great. On his own principles, therefore, we must reject the supposition 
of falsehood in the Apostles testimony, and admit the truth or reality of 
their Master’s miracles, the latter being much more probable than the 
former. ‘Thus it appears, that for the reality of these miracles, and the 
divine origin of Christianity, we have evidence as convincing to the can- 
did and reflecting mind, as those had who were eye witnesses of the 
mighty works which the Apostles and their Master so frequently per- 
formed. Experience is so far from being the sole foundation of our be- 
lief in testimony, that the reverse is the fact; and testimony is the sole 
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foundation of tivachs that Mr. Heme calls firm and unalterable expe- 
rience.” If we did not often place implicit faith in testimony, as chil- 
dren do, our knowledge of events would be confined to those that occur 
within the very limited sphere of our own personal observation. 

3. An objection to the preceding conclusion may be made by some, 
who will say that there’are many reports of prodigies, and miracles, be- 
sides those recorded in Scripture; and since these prodigies are evident- 
ly not from God, miracles cannot be an infallible proof of a divine com- 
mission. This may be fully answered, however, by referring to the 
principles already laid down, respecting the character of the performer, 
and the object which the miracles profess to accomplish. No religion, 
except the Jewish and Caristian, claims to be received on account of 
the miracles performed by its author. Mahomet. and other impostors, 
pretended they had private conferences with the Deity, but they never 
attempted publicly to change the order of nature. Heathen and anti- 
Christian miracles were performed by priests, or men high in rank, of 
whom the people stood in awe, so that they durst not pry into their mys- 
tic movements. But the miracles recorded in Scripture were perform- 
ed by mean, despised men, in the midst of enemies, to establish a new 
doctrine which was reckoned an insult to the gods, and did not flatter the 
evil passions of men. All other miracles favored the prevailing cus- 
toms, opinions, and vices of the age, and found men ready, or even anx- 
ious to believe them, when no sacrifice, and no change of vicious cha- 
racter or principle, was required. But those alone which the Scrip- 
tures record, tended directly to root out every kind of vice; and they 
produced a new faith, with a total change of character, at the expense 
even of life. 

The evidence also by which the accounts of false miracles have 
been transmitted, takes advantage not only of the people’s ignorance, 
but of ornaments added in the narration, which are a perfect contrast to 
the artless detail given by the sacred writers, and would almost lead us 
to doubt whether any of these prodigies was a real miracle at all, or 
merely an ingenious trick, such as jugglers and ventriloquists can per- 
form without supernatural power. Some extraordinary works recorded 
in history have been ascribed to evil spirits, whom God might permit 
even to suspend the laws of nature for important ends; and yet the signs 
and miracles, and lying wonders, which Satan is said in Scripture to 
have the power of exhibiting, do not impair the strength of the argu- 
ment from miracles wrought to establish Christianity. There is no 
reason whatever to believe that any of these proceeded from an evil 
being, when they were all performed for the best of ends, to sanction the 
character, and divine mission of Him, who “came to destroy the work: 
of the devil.” If evil spirits have permission to work real miracles, it } 
only under the control of God that they act; and it is easy to distinguis 
their works by their evil tendency. The magicians of Egypt, in chang 
ing their rods apparently into serpents, probably did no more than mo¢ 
ern jugglers can still do, by dexterously deceiving spectators, withou 
performing any real miracle at all. These magicians acknowledge 
“the finger of God,” and confessed they could not do such miracles a 
he enabled Moses to perform. Our belief, therefore, rests on works fa. 
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above the power of any evil spirit, so as to remove all just ground of 
doubt, ruspecting the conclusiveness of miracles wrought in proof of 
Christianity. 

The short duration of the age of miracles, does not weaken the ar- 
gument under consideration. Dr. Middleton has clearly shown, that 
the church had no standing power of working miracles, although Mr. 
Gibbon, who wrote his history in the eighteenth ceutury, says she still 
pretended to have this power. He thus endeavors to excite suspicion 
respecting the miracles recorded in Scripture; but Lreneeus, Origen, and 
Eusebius, in the third and fourth centuries, spoke of miracles always 
as past, without intimating that any were then taking place; so that there 
does not appear to be sufficient authority from Scripture or history for 
the pretensions which Mr. Gibbon has mentioned. There is reason to 
believe, that the grand object of miracles was accomplished in the Apos- 
tles’ time, and that they then ceas2d, about the beginning of the second 
century, resting on the firm basis already mentioned; and affording 
abundant evidence to all succeeding ages, that Christianity is a divine 
revelation, which does not require farther supernatural interpositions, to 
convince any candid inquirer of its divine origin. 

Mr. Woolston and Mr. Hume, try to persuade us that miracles were 
mere allegories, and should not be literally understood. Satisfactory 
answers. however, may be found to all such objections, by an analysis of 
the original words descriptive of miracles, and a close attention to the 
whole contexture of the narrations. A proper latitude should be given 
to figurative interpretation, but it is quite unwarrantable to adopt a me- 
thod of allegorizing the Scriptures, that would render any book what- 
ever, unmeaning and incredible. This way of reasoning would lead to 
the disbelief of all history and testimony—it would prove that there ne- 
ver was such a man as Cyrus, or Alexander, and that the twelve Cesars 
were not literally men, but mere personifications of the twelve signs in 
the Zodiac. 

It is also unwarrantable to attempt destroying confidence in the sa- 

cred writings, by “oppositions of science falsely so called.” How ab- 
surd, it has been said, to represent the darkness at the crucifixion of 
Jesus as miraculous, when modern philosophy teaches that such obscu- 
rations are merely the natural effects produced by eclipses of the sun? 
But what smatterer in philosophy does not know that a natural eclipse 
of the sun can never take place except at new moon, or when she is in 
conjunction? Whereas the crucifixion took place at the passover, 
which was always celebrated at full moon, or when she is in opposition. 
Besides, the longest total eclipse on record, which was observed at Berne 
in the beginning of the eighteenth century, lasted only four minutes and 
. half—but at the crucifixion, the darkness continued from the sixth, to 
he ninth hour, demonstrating, that the miraculous interposition of God 
narked this infinitely momentous event, when a natural eclipse was im- 
ossible, as well as insufficient to account for the length of time, during 
vhich this earthly scene was obscured. 

Again, pretended philosophers have found fault with the Apostle, for 

1ot scientifically explaining, that the reason why “one star differs from 
nother” in glory, arises from a difference in distance. Even if he had 
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known ail the discoveries of modern science, it is not likely he would 
have used any other phraseology than he has adapted to the popular no- 
tions of mankind. For all men see that one star differs from another 
in glory, but very few philosophers know that this difference arises from 
inequality of distance; and even these few do not know, or cannot prove, 
that the fixed stars are not different in magnitude, and at equal distances 
from the earth, because they are all so distant that they have no sensible 
annual parallax. How vain and dangerous it is to attempt, by a little 
learning, to overthrow the testimony of the sacred writers, which the 
best astronomers have considered to be both philosophical and divine. 
From the preceding view of miracles, it appears they have been at- 
tested by sufficient evidence, to convince every unprejudiced reader, that 
they were really performed—that Jesus Christ and his Apostles, who 
predicted they would perform these miracles as proofs of their divine mis- 
sion, and afterwards performed them accordingly, thus demonstrated the 
Christian religion to be an immediate revelation from God—and that we 
have now as good reason to believe and embrace it on their testimony, 
as those had who actually saw the miracles performed. Should not 
their example be imitated now, by believing and acting, as many of them 
did, in opposition to all evil passions and prejudices, with purity of mo- 
tive, and integrity of conduct? Should not the perfect pattern of moral 
excellence furnished by the author of the Christian religion, be univer- 
sally imitated? Should not lines parallel to those which he has drawn, 
be universally traced by a most useful and blameless life, taking their 
origin from the point where man’s moral existence begins, and extendi 
in their endless direction, away through the regions of glory? And al- 
though men may not be able to reach the infinitude of his perfection, yet 
they should ever be aiming at approximation to it—like the curve call- 
ed, by mathematicians, the Assymptote, which is always approaching 
to a straight line, but can never meet it. Let them advance in moral 
improvement, with a motion accelerated in proportion to their increasing 
advantages; and as the planets revolve with greater velocity when in 
perihelion, than they do in any other part of their orbits, so let society 
move onward, the more rapidly, the nearer its members approach and 
assimilate to the pattern of perfect excellence, who is the sun and centre 
of attraction in the moral system. ‘Thus might a paradise, even on 
earth, be enjoyed, with the “unfading hope” of a blessed immortality 
beyond the grave, when this world and the fashion of it shall have for- 
ever passed away. 
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LITERARY COINCIDENCES. 


A piscovery of those numerous, and palpable resemblances with 
which the works of some of our greatest writers, (ancient and modern) 
abound, form unquestionably a subject both curious and interesting. 
The plan of tracing out these coincidences was commenced, and pursued 
by an able correspondent of this journal, in a series of articles published 
some time back, wherein was displayed much ingenuity and scholarship. 
Our present motive, however, in subjoining the few passages which fol- 
low, has not for its object a continuation of the series above alluded to, 
(as they would form too imperfect a link in the chain) but are rather put 
forth as occasional excerptions from late readings. These.striking imi- 
tations—(or more properly speaking, this strange verbatim, et literatim 
of the same sentiments among different authors)—cannot, we think, be 
termed plagiarisms, at least in the instances here enumerated. The re- 
lative ages in which they lived—the different style of literature which 
characterized each age, added to the different languages in which some 
of them wrote, go far, we think, to confute such asuspicion. Besides, a 

distinguished author would scarcely stoop to borrow meaner ideas than 
his own mind could originate. We did not however, set out to argue 
this point and therefore will dismiss it. 

While recently glancing through a work abounding with much utility, 
our eye rested upon a forcible maxim which we had long believed to 


have originated with the elegant author of “Satires,” and the “Art of 
Poetry.” 


“Apxn nusdu wavros” signifying 
The beginning is half of the whole. 
Horace says: 


‘“‘Dimidium facti qui ceepit, habet.” 
He who makes a beginning has the half accomplished. 


Both unquestionably expressing the same truism, though living in dif- 
ferent ages, and writing in different languages. 
The passage which next follows is from Syrus, and may be quoted 


thus, “Discipulus est prioris posterior dies,” which we would translate 
after this fashion: 


Each succeeding day is the scholar of the last. 


Now did we not know how perfect an adept in the theory of morals, 
the great author of the “Essay on Man,” was generally and deservedly 


esteemed to be, we should be very apt to suspect him of bearing strongly 
in mind the above sentiment, when he wrote: 


“But you with pleasure own your errors past, 
And make each day a critic on the last.” 


Pope, however, is too generally received as an original character, 
both as to the inward, and outward man, for us to attempt innovations 
upon his reputation. 
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Here comes a quotation from Martial: 


“Rebus in angustis facile est contemnere vitam; 
Fortiter ille facit qui miser esse potest.” i.e. 


It is easy in adversity to despise death; he has real fortitude who can dare to live 
and be wretched. 


Now there is a beautiful couplet, which, although itself quite familiar 
to us, yet as to its author, we have no distinct recollection. It has been 
habitual with us to attribute it to the gifted genius of P. B. Shelly, and 
yet so uncertain are we of the fact, that it would not surprise us to learn 
that it is the creation of some other bard. So fine, however, is the sen- 
timent, and so elegantly is it expressed, that none may be ashamed to 
claim it as their own. It is this: 


‘‘When all the blandishments of life are gone, 
The coward sneaks to death, the brave lives on.” 


How accurately analogous in idea to the above! 

Here comes a passage from Seneca, somewhat similar in purport, to 
that noble sentiment which gained for Terence such applause in the Ro- 
man theatre, although we hardly think the two sufficiently alike, to 
form a literary coincidence. We will, however, present an extract from 
a dramatist equally notorious with the latter, which will bear a pointed 
resemblance to the words of the former. Seneca says: 


«“Quemcunque miserum videris hominem scias.” 


Which signifies when translated: 


When you see a man in distress, know him for a fellow-man. 


Now Massinger thus expresses himself: 


‘‘Leara all, 
to look on the poor 
With gentle eyes, for in such habits often 
Angels desire an alms.” 





However much to the contrary we may have expressed ourselves in 
the beginning of this article, yet we cannot nevertheless forbear suspect- 
ing, that Shakspeare occasionally aided his pen with a convenient me- 
mory, especially when we consider his theatrical occupations, and con- 
sequently his familiarity with numerous poetical authors. We find in 
Marston’s “Insatiate Countess,” this couplet: 


‘‘Fear is my vassal, when I frown, he flies; 
A hundred times in life a coward dies.” 


All no doubt remember the following beautiful lines in Shakspeare’s 
Julius Cesar: 


‘‘Cowards die many times before their deaths; 
The valiant never taste of death but once.” 


We cannot mean, of course, to accuse the Avon bard of having bor. 
rowed an idea in this instance, as his reign was anterior to that of the 
author above referred to. 
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From among the universally admired compositions of Ovid, no senti- 


ment, we think, can be selected of more forcible purport than the one 
which follows: : 


“Nam, genus et proavos, et que non fecimus ipsi 
Vix ea nostra voco.” 


To which we give this construction: 


For, birth and ancestry, and that we have not ourselves achieved, we can scarcely 
call our own. 


We find a great resemblance to the above, in some lines which we 
next add, taken from Jonson, a poet of the sixteenth century, and con- 
sequently a cotemporary of Shakspeare’s: 


‘Boast not of these titles of your ancestors, , 
Brave youths; they’re their possessions, none of yours.” 


To the same end, we will also quote a passage from Edward Young, 
a writer of more recent date: 


“They that on glorious ancestors enlarge, 
Produce their debt, instead of their discharge.” 


To this selection we will add but one more, which may be termed a 
literary coincidence, or whatever else the nomenclator may be disposed 
to consider it. We find in the 7th chapter of Matthew, in the 3d, 4th 
and 5th verses, a lesson of humility, laid down in language so beautiful 
and impressive, that it has become a familiar maxim to every one. Its 
words are these: 


‘‘And why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy brother’s eye, but considerest 
not the beam that is in thine own eye? Or, how wilt thou say to thy brother,—let 
me pull out the mote out of thine eye; and behold a beam is in thine own eye? Thou 


hypocrite, first cast out the beam out of thine own eye; and then shalt thou see 
clearly to cast out the mote out of thy brother’s eye.” 


Now although the elegant simplicity of scriptural style can scarcely 
ever be surpassed, and although its moral instructions can never be 
more forcibly imparted, than by its own peculiar language, yet we can- 
not forbear presenting the above idea, as expressed by the formidable 
pen of Horace. In his Satires, book Ist, are the following lines: 

“Cum tua prevideas oculis mala lippus inunctis, 


Cur in amicorum vitiis tam cernis acutum 
Quam aut aquila aut serpens Epidaurius? 


To which, this construction may be given: 


Why can you so readily overlook your own wickedness, when you are more clear- 


sighted than the eagle, or the serpent of Epidaurius, in spying out the failings of 
your friends? 


The acute irony which the poet here makes use of, in allusion to the 
invidious censure of the wicked, could not have been rendered more im- 
ressive, than by contrasting, as he did, the imperfect ken of man, with 
the illimitable vision of the eagle, and the strong sagacity of the Escula. 
pean serpent. J.P. W. 
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THE LAWS OF HEALTH. 


“Know thyself,” is a precept which has ever been considered as im- 
perative, as itis wise. It has always, however, had reference in its ap- 
plication, to the moral and intellectual, rather than to the physical man. 
Thousands of volumes have been written to exhibit and develope the 
powers and susceptibilities of the human mind, the character and tenden- 
cy of the affections of the heart, replete with instruction for the improve- 
ment of the one, and the regulation of the other. While genius and tal- 
ents have been thus exerted, and been so liberally poured forth, the re- 
sults of their researches and labors in relation to the inner man, is it not 
strange that so little regard has been paid to the outer man? True, it is, 
the one is heaven-born and immortal, endued with susceptibilities of 
ceaseless improvement, while the other, the tenement that encases it, is 
frail, fragile, and subject to decay. Yet, it is equally true, that the 
happiness of man, is in a great measure, dependent upon his physical 
condition; nay, that this sometimes controls his eternal destiny. In ex. 
pressing our surprise, that so little has been done to render us acquainted 
with our physical structures, we intend not to depreciate what medicine 
has effected, in discriminating, and curing the diseases which flesh is heir 
to. Here, much has been achieved. Here, many, and important dis- 
coveries and improvements have been made. It has been, however, 
the aim of the medical profession, to ascertain the character of the ma- 
lady, and to learn how to apply the remedy, rather than to investigate 
the causes of disease, and prevent its existence. ‘The science of phys- 
iology—the laws of the human constitution—the only basis of correct 
knowledge of physical man, have never received the attention they me- 
rit, have never been ascertained and defined with the precision their im- 
portance demands. We are not of the profession, and will therefore 
fortify the assertion by the testimony of a competent witness. Dr. 
Combe, speaking on this subject, says: 

“There is scarcely a medical school in this country, (Great Britain) in which 


any special provision is made for teaching it; the pupil being left to elaborate it for 
himself, from amid information communicated to him for other purposes.” 


In our own country, it is believed, the remark of Dr. Combe will ap- 
ply with equal, if not with still greater force. If then such are the facts 
in the department of life, when we should reasonably expect a far differ- 
ent state of things, how few and limited must be the facilities of correct 
information in the community at large? How general and deplorable 
the ignorance of, and consequent disregard to, the fundamental laws re- 
gulating our physical condition? That this inattention and ignorance 
prevail, and even among educated men, every day’s experience furnish- 
es ample testimony. It is proved by the patent specifics, nostrums and 
panaceas, that every where find their ready and confiding patrons. It is 
proved by the prevailing and extending quackeries of the empirick—by 
the thousand various and contrarient prescriptions which are daily ad- 
ministered, from the “simple yarbs”’ of the old woman, to the number six 
of the man of steam—means, often times as inadequate to the end, as 
would be the attempt to extinguish the fires of Mount Etna by a syringe, 
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and as disproportioned as would be the concentrated heat of the Volcano, 
to the absorption of a drop of water. . The truth is, the great mass of 
mankind are ignorant—totally ignorant of themselves. They know 
not the dangers to which they are exposed, nor with how much facility 
many of them may be obviated or remedied. When disease lays his 
heavy hand upon them, if no faithful physician is near, their efforts at 
recovery are experimental; all before them is dark, dreary and incom- 
prehensible. Why is it, that this apathy exists upon a subject in which 
we are so deeply interested? Why is it, that men learned in every other 
department of literature and science, are content to live and die, ignorant 
of those laws of nature to which they are subject, and upon which so 
much of their happiness and usefulness may depend? Are the laws of 
health enveloped in a darkness that cannot be penetrated.except by the 
professional mediciner? Is he always to enjoy the monopoly, and shall 
none other be permitted to look behind the veil which he has aided to con- 
struct and throw around the subject?) We live in an age of improve. 
ment. It has been truly termed the utilitarian age. Men of the pre- 
sent day are throwing off many of the prejudices, which for ages have 
fettered their predecessors. Is it not time that the prejudices’ which so 
long have existed, and which have prevented inquiry and the acquisition 
of correct and general knowledge in relation to the matter under consid- 
eration, should be removed? We have long thought that that system 
of education was defective, which does not embrace it within its scope, 
and consequently, that all our higher schools and colleges are censurable 
for the omission. 

We contend, that in all the colleges of our country, a chair should be 
filled by a professor, competent to teach the general principles ot physi- 
ology—the laws of health. In favor of this innovation, and in examina- 
tion of some of the advantages resulting from it, we propose to offer a 
few remarks. 

Before entering upon this discussion, it may be important to premise, 
that we do not wish, under the department proposed to be instituted, to 
establish a medical school, or in any way to underrate the-importance of 
a regular and independent medical education. All that is desired is, 
that physiology shall be taught as other sciences are taught—the fun- 
damental principles explained, defended and impressed upon the mind. 
Will it be said, 


‘A little learning is a dangerous thing, 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring?” 


The truth of this monition is no more applicable here, than to all 
other branches of education. No one expects a student in college to 
become an accomplished mathematician, geologist, chemist or political 
economist. And no one would expect him to become a thorough and 
perfect physiologist. His proficiency in one department, it may fairly 
be presumed, would bear an equal comparison to his improvement in the 
others, and the same rule, so far as extent of acquisition is concerned, that 
would render one useless or dangerous, would apply equally to all. 

The question here suggests itself, are the laws regulating the human 
constitution sufficiently ascertained and defined, to render them worthy 
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of an introduction into a course of thorough and systematic instruction? 
It is unquestionably true, and as strange as true, that there has been, 
upon this subject, a lamentable deficiency of observation and research. 
All is not known that should, and will be, known. Here, as in mental 
philosophy, theory upon theory has been erected and demolished. In our 
own language, excepting the labors of Sir John Sinclair, and some sub- 
sequent and minor publications, we were without a light to guide us, un- 
til the recent able and interesting work of Dr. Combe, on Health and 
Mental Education. ‘This work furnishes a desideratum long needed, 
and long felt. While it supplies the student with the requisite text- 
book, it affords abundant evidence to all who read it, that many of the 
laws of health are fully known and defined, sufficiently so at least, to 
render them worthy the study of every inquirer after truth, and to place 
upon him, ip the estimation of the impartial reader, the imputation ofa 
madman and a suicide, who rejects the conclusions of the author, and 
acts in opposition to his injunctions. We cannot give a better descrip- 
tion of this book, than is furnished by the advertisement ofthe publishers: 


“It may, in fact, be called a guide to the most successful developement of intel- 
lect, to the preservation of health andthe attainment oflongevity. Ittreatsin plain, 
familiar, and perfectly intelligible language, not of disease in its ten thousand pain- 
ful or appalling forms, but of the apparently trivial circumstances in which disease 
has its unsuspected origin; shows, for example, how it is that a wet foot produces in 
time an affection of the lungs, why cleanliness promotes and preserves health, how 
exercise produces its beneficial, and indolence its bad effects; explains, so far as 
can be explained, the mutual action of mind and body upon each other; and tells us 
how to avoid disease, by preventing or repairing the too often unregarded impru- 
dences and neglects, which, trifling as they seem, are yet, in almost every case, the 
real, though remote agents in producing illness. The excellence of the work is 
two-fold; first, in the truth, the wisdom, and the comprehensiveness of its instruc- 
tion; secondly, in the total absence of all technicality, and the straight-forward sim- 
plicity of the ideas, as well as of the language in which they are conveyed. The 
matters set forth are of paramount interest among all worldly objects to every ra- 
tional being, inasmuch as they relate to the greatest duration and highest enjoyment 
of life; and they are so exhibited, that no medical knowledge, no peculiar strength 
of intellect, nothing more in short than plain common sense, is requisite for their 
complete appreciation.” 


If this be a correct description of the labors of Dr. Combe, (and we 
believe it to be true in every particular,) there can be no validity in the 
objection, that the principles of physiology are not sufficiently defined, 
to make them a subject of collegiate study. One thing at least is cer- 
tain, all can be taught here, that is known by those who claim a mono- 
poly of the science; in other words, the student can learn all that is 
known by the physician, to whose judgment and guidance he is now 
compelled, blindfolded, to surrender himself. From the friends and 
admirers of metaphysics and political economy at least, this objection 
would come with a very ill grace. For all who know any thing of 
these sciences so called,must acknowledge that as in the one from Locke, 
to Brown, every writer has had his own peculiar system, founded 
upon the exploded theories of those who have gone before him, so in the 
other, the labors of Smith and Say, Ricardo and Cooper, with all the 
other prominent authors, exhibit a destitution of harmony and demonstra- 
tion which forces the conclusion, that the knowledge of those who know 
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most, is, at best, indefinite, vague and uncertain. Yet in every college 
of our country, there is a professor of metaphysics, and in not a few, of 
political economy. 

But what are the advantages to result from the proposed plan? 

1. Prevention of disease, and the health of the student. Whena 
youth enters the walls of a college, he enters upon a new theatre of ex- 
istence. ‘The restraints of parental solicitude are no longer around him. 
Temptations having a direct bearing upon his present and future health, 
are every where before him, on the one hand, to exert to their utmost 
compass the powers of his intellect; on the other, to yield to the seduc- 
tive allurements of indolence, pleasure and vice. Ignorant of his physi- 
cal structure, of its functions, of its connection with external objects, and 
of their influences, he is the sole guardian of his health. How often is 
it, that here the seeds of disease are sown, ignorantly permitted to vege- 
tate, and sometimes even fostered with sedulous care? How often does 
disease, thus generated, if it do not hurry its victim to an early grave, 
follow him through years of protracted pain, and bring upon him the in- 
firmities of a premature old age? What, though it permit him to as- 
cead the hills of science and to drink at the fountains of classic lore, yet 
every step is impeded by physical decrepitude, and every draught is at- 
tended with pain. Fromignorance of the laws of health, and disregard 
to them at this period, what talents have been cut off, what usefulness 
destroyed, what expectations blighted, what individual suffering endur- 
ed! Who isthere that in the circle of his acquaintance, cannot point to 
those who can trace the origin of their broken constitutions and dilapida 
ted strength, to some trivial excess or neglect in the days of their colle 
life; or to others in a similar condition, who will declare, that had they 
then known the elementary principles of physiology, “the winter of their 
discontent” would have been deferred, and they have evaded the wither- 
ing prospect before them, of having their “sun to set at noon?” The 
friends of education have long been sensible of the dangers to which we 
allude. And efforts have not been wanting to obviate and relieve them. 
Hence, the institution of gymnastic exercises, of manual labor schools, 
and of other expedients of similar character and tendency. These, un- 
der certain circumstances, may be useful, but they pre-suppose an ac. 
quaintance on the part of those for whose benefit they are intended, with 
the human constitution, its functions and susceptibilities, which does not 
exist. They overlook the propriety, and necessity, of that previous know- 
ledge which should direct their application, and upon which their utility 
depends. ‘They are, for the most part, rough-edged instruments, and 
when placed in the hands of those who know not when or how to use 
them, as experience has fully proved, they are as apt to do injury as 
good. Who can expecta building to be erected according to the rules 
of architectural taste, by the novice, who is ignorant of the first princi- 
ples of his art and the use of his tools?) Who can expect, that his own 
frame, “a harp of thousand strings,” can be kept in tune, by one who 
knows nothing of its construction? Let then the student be early instruct- 
ed ina knowledge of himself, of those general laws which control the hu- 
man constitution. He willthen learn the character and capacity of his 
physical powers, how numerous and potent are the influences, which 
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like covert foes, are lying in wait to seize upon and destroy him, and how 
to evade their approach and resist their attacks. 

2. The study of physiology is calculated to exert a beneficial effect 
upon the moral feelings of the student. He is here led to the contem. 
plation of one of the noblest displays of the wisdom and power of the 
great Creator. In his own body he beholds a world within itself,—all 
its parts mutually dependent upon each other, acting in perfect harmony, 
and exactly adapted to the purposes for which they were respectively 
intended. While with Dryden he is led to the acknowledgment, that 


**God never made his work for man to mend;” 





he is irresistibly constrained to reverence and adore the author of his 
being. 

- An acquaintance with the science, leads to a more complete deve- 
lopment of the intellectual powers. There is no truth in philosophy 
more clearly established than, that the operations. of the mind are inti- 
mately connected with the physical organization, and consequently that 
the successful cultivation of the former, depends upon the observance of 
the laws of the latter. For instance, the brain is the organ of the men- 
tal faculties. Let this be affected by an excess of activity or repose, by. 
stimulating drink or food, by anger, joy or grief, and tothe same extent 
are the faculties of the mind affected. He that learns therefore, what 
are the organic laws to which he is subject, learns at the same time the 
necessity of obedience to them, in order to the full development of the 
intellect. 

4. This knowledge is useful in subsequent life. In the selection of 
studies, constituting what is usually termed a liberal education, two ob- 
jects are always kept in view, viz: to extend the powers of the mind and 
to improve it, or in the language of an able writer inthe Edinburgh Re. 
view, “to make the mind an instrument for the improvement of science, 
and to make science an instrument for the improvement of the mind.” 
To effect the former object, mathematics and logic are adopted, and to 
accomplish the latter, reference is had to the general range of other scien- 
ces, preference being given to those most closely connected with the 
practical purposes of life. Now upon this principle of selection, (and 
it is every where recognized,) why it is, that the science under consider- 
ation has been universally excluded, it is difficult to divine. Nexttoa 
knowledge of his relations and duties to his Creator, what can be of more 
importance to a national being? What more useful in all the relations of 
life? What the amount of evil it may enable one to avoid, and of good 
toconfer? Its benefits are not confined to the individual himself. Is he 
the head ofa family? It will enable him to avoid the errors of physical 
and mental education, which have proved the ruin of thousands, to evade, 
detect, and remedy, many of the maladies to which those nearest and 
dearest to him are exposed. Is he placed, (and who is not at times) 

where his friends and his neighbors in the hour of peril, cannot have ac- 
cess to the counsel and skill of the regular physician, how much more 
extensive may be the sphere of his usefulness? In our Southern coun- 
try, considerations growing out of our domestic institutions, afford addi- 
tional arguments in favor of the study. Many of our planters are edu- 
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cated men, graduates of colleges. They are the guardians of the health 
of those dependent upon them, and oftentimes necessity and humanity 
compel them to act the part of the medical practitioner, as well as ad- 
viser. How much be.ier would they be qualified for the duties incum- 
bent upon them, had their early education led them to the investigation 
of the character of physical man, and of the laws which regulate his 
health? 

5. Another advantage of the proposed study, is its tendency to arrest 
the progress of empiricism, and to elevate the character of the medical 
profession. ‘That quackery in its various forms is extending with rapid 
strides, that it already ranks among its disciples and patrons, many of 
the higher and more intelligent classes of society, and that the number 
of these is daily increasing, are truths as obvious to every observer as is 
the fact, that confidence in the medical profession is continually diminish- 
ing. Thisis astate of things appalling to the feelings of every friend of 
science, ofevery patriot and philanthropist. That it should exist in this 
intellectual age, this age of improvement, isa singular anomaly. But as 
anomalous as it may appear, it is a striking evidence of that improve- 
ment. Men now will not, submissively, surrender themselves to the 
dictation of others without examination; they think for themselves and 
act from the convictions of their own understandings. When they see 
therefore with what facility a medical student can obtain his license to 
kill and to cure, how little is the time devoted to study, how limited the 
knowledge acquired, the unwillingness, (arising too often from inability) 
to give the rationale of the modes of disease and their remedies, or when 
attempted to be given, the learned, technical jargon, betraying the igno- 
rance of the author and the jarring contentions and contrarient practice 
in relation to the same case, of different members of the same profession, 
they come to the conclusion that the doctors’ science is nothing more 
than theory, his skill, successful experiment, and they consequently re- 
ject his prescriptions and regard him as an incubus upon society. 

With how much propriety these conclusions are attained, and this os- 
tracism enforced, it is not our desire nor our province to determine. It 
is sufficient for our purpose, that it will be denied by none out of the 
profession, and by few in it, that the medical profession is degraded by the 
low standard of attainments required for admission, by incapacity in 
numerous instances, by the oracular mode of communicating its opinions, 
often adopted by the frequently cautious concealment from the patient and 
his intelligent friends, of the character of his disease, its remedies, their 
connection with it, and their modus operandi. It is from these causes 
more than any thing else, that have originated the popular distrust in the 
science and its professors, and to their operation is to be attributed the 
progress and prevalence of empiricism. Why should these causes exist, 
and these consequences result? The answer is found in the fact, that the 
mediciner deals with those who are ignorant of the fundamental princi- 
ples upon which the utility of his art is founded, and of the duties incum- 
bent upon him, with those who yield implicit obedience to his decrees, 
without being able to detect his errors. Hence, all fear of the conse- 
quences of mal-practice is removed, there exists no responsibility to 
public opinion, and there is no stimulus to study and fidelity, other than 
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that arising from professional pride, and the approbation of a good con- 
science. In the other learned professions, a man’s mental calibre, the 
extent of his acquirements and the peculiar adaptation of his talents to 
his department, are immediately ascertained, and in public estimation re 
at once sinks to the level, or rises to the elevation to which his real me- 
rit entitles him. ‘The nominal physician, however, can smoothly glide 
along the current, and without the shadow of a claim to it, can meet with 
success, and sometimes attain celebrity, and the true character of his in- 
tellect and attainments are never known. Now let the science of phy- 
siology be taught in our colleges, and there will annually go forth an 
army of disinterested witnesses, competent to prove, that the human 
constitution is governed by known laws, what those laws are, and the 
absurdity and fallacy of those who, ignorant of them, undertake to pres- 
cribe for, and regulate the systems in which they operate. Their ideas 
will be communicated to, and exert their influence upon, their families, 
their friends, and the circles in which they move. The quack will be 
compelled to retire from the field of his devastations. The regular phy- 
sician will learn the necessity of being able to explain the principles 
upon which he acts, and of laying aside as a cloak, too thin to be of 
any avail, the mystery in which some now attempt to shroud themselves, 
and throw around their duties. Public opinion, thus enlightened and 
regulated, will be to the profession a refiner’s fire, it will purify it from 
the dregs which have encumbered it, and subjected it to odium, and will 
place the deserving upon an elevation, where they will command the 
confidence and respect of all. 

We might go on with an enumeration of the benefits to be conferred 
by the introduction of this study into our colleges. We shall, however, 
content ourselves with simply adverting to its tendency to the promotion 
of virtuous conduct, to the increased ability it will afford the individual 
affected by disease, to give to his medical adviser a more intelligible ac- 
count of its history and character; and to the effect produced upon him 
by his own knowledge, that in submitting to the prescriptions of his 
physician, he is rendering obedience to the laws of his Creator. Our 
object has been rather to solicit consideration of the subject, than to 
discuss it in all its details. We believe the day is approaching, when 
such will be the improvements of general and professional education, 
that it will be understood to an extent, and followed by practical results 
affecting the happiness and usefulness of our race, which none now can 
adequately conceive. We call then upon our legislators, upon those 
who control the literary institutions of our country, the guardians and 
guides of the education and improvement of our youth, to give it the at- 
tention its importance demands. C. 

Georgia, June, 1836. 
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THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH. 


Ir was a tradition among the Spaniards and Portuguese, about the 
time of the discovery of the new world, that a fountain flowed some- 
where among its recesses, the waters of which had the power of impart- 
ing perpetual youth, to those who partook of them. Many of their ex 
ploring voyages had for their object the discovery of these wonderful 
waters; and the adventure of the aged veteran Ponce de Leon, which 
led to our first knowledge of Florida, derived its chief stimulus from his 
thirst to avail himself of their rejuvenating powers. 


’*T'was a fond dream among the Portuguese,— 
These rovers of old ocean—that afar, 
Afar mid wilds beyond the Indian seas, 
Where glowed as bright as now, yon evening star, 
There murmured ever forth a cooling wave, 
Unruffled in its flow by human strife, 
And blest with such mysterious power to save, 
That all whodrank imbibed perpetual life. 


Nor life alone—that fitful boon of breath, 
Which nobler spirits learn full soon to scorn, 
That idle flow of years which ends in death, 
Ere yet one half its hoped for joys be born— 
But at that gracious fount the broken heart, 
The wrecked affection sternly tried, but true, 
Those loves that ran not smooth and forced a part, 
With one pure draught are all made whole, anew. 


The heart grows young—the spirit quails no more, 
Lost by the light of that false star which led; 
The goodly vessel finds a friendly shore, 
Guided by the unfailing lights o’erhead; 
The wand’rer stops, and gladdens at that spring, 
Whose waters yield to all their treasured store, 
And crowns existence with each blessed thing 
The heart holds dear, or ever hoped before. 


Was the young plan of boyhood wild, untaught 
By sage experience, by reflection cool— 
Do the warm gushing passions trammel thought, 
Till grown to phrenzy—folly seized the rule, 
Till all was blight, and hopelessness and pain, 
And life grew dark, and death seemed winning sweet? 
Desert thy homes and o’er the trackless main, 
Through the wild forests, hither turn thy feet. 


Wast thou a dreamer? Hadst thou in thy heart 
Some restless fancy which became at length 
Of thy own spirit, and wild sense—a part— 
Born at thy birth,and ‘strengthening with thy strength?’ 
And did stern time, and unrelentless truth 
Rob thee of thy delusion, when long years 
Had taught thee how unreal the hopes of youth? 
Drink of this holy draught, and lose thy cares. 


Had the stern future interposed to blast 
The offices of nature, and to burst 
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The sacred mould in which twin-hearts are cast, 
Each, wedded to the other from the first, 

Or was she false, who pledged her soul to be 
Forever true, and through all change to prove 

The witness of a deathless faith to thee? 
Drink—and forget the false in firmer love. 


Oh give me of these waters! Let me haste 
To dwell upon their verdant banks, and find 
Upon my parched lips, a fresher taste, 
And anew feeling for my baffled mind; 
Oh! let me all forget the dreary hours, 
The faithless love, the fond, unfruitful dreams, 
While resting on its banks of luring flowers, 
And quaffing freely of its sacred streams. “*s 
G. B. 8. 





REMEMBER ME. 


WHEN meets thine eye this humble lay 
In solitude’s most pensive hour, 
Wilt thou permit one thought to stray 
Unto the bard who dared to pour 
His unadorning song to thee? 
Oh! wilt thou then remember me? 


When with the youug, the fair, the gay, 
Thou glidest down the glittering hall, 
I will not dare ’mid this display, 
Ask thee my mem’ry to recall; 
No—all the boon I seek from thee, 


This scene when past, remember me. 


When lulled upon the lap of ease, 
And other friends about thee throng. 

If thought of me could mar thy peace 
Or cast a shade thy joys among, 

I wish it not—my prayer shall be 
Should sorrow come—remember me. 


Remember one, whose soul of gloom 
Bright moments seldom come to bless, 
Who rarely sees a flowret bloom 
Upon his life’s lone wilderness, 
But who will deem it joy to be 
Held in remembrance kind by thee. 
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THE BANISHED LORD. 





CHAPTER FOUR. 





Tuts was his request!—and did I execute it? Had he ordered me to 
eat his body, I would have done so; for he was my father, and born to 
command! 

I wrapped him in his ancestral robes, and bore him to the mountain. 
I was alone!—an orphan!—a boy without a name!—but there was a 
spirit, a pride, a principle of hate, that quickened me to sneer at the ruin 
of my hopes. I feared nothing, save myself—the model within myself. 
What were the winds, howling in the trees, that cast their insolent sha- 
dows in my face?—W hat, though the stars seemed to look down in pity 
on me!—I did not want their pity. Myself was in myself; my power 
within my will; my world here and hereafter in my thought, living when 
I lived, and to die when I died! Nature, then, could not put me out of 
my intent; for [am a part of nature, less to be frightened by her mys- 
teries than by my own hand. None of her awes, her pothers in the sky, 
her crashes in the shivering earth, the rout of her grim terrors on the 
sea should have stayed me. I would have done it in the face of Heav- 
en—but the mob—tie accursed mob—they foiled me! 

I stood nigh the brow of a cliff, and looked on the dwellings, spread 
over the green valley at its base. How much did their white tops, 
glistening in the moonlight, resemble that sweet destiny for which I could 
pray?—to live in a city of the dead—in an universe of tombs, as silent 
as this scene; and I an overlooker of them all!—I would write dog on 
every stone, and spurn the humbler grave with my neglect! Has the 
world any thing in it now, that I care for? Is it not a putrid lump—a 
mass of gilded arrogance? It moves through a glassy sea and he who 
follows in the wake will find it slime! Its worthiest part—he who im- 
bued me with the instinct of his matchless spirit—is lopped off. Alas, 
when his life flashed out, there was no more green for my eyes; no har- 
monies for my ear; no smiles for my lips—no solace—no hope! Oh 
chance!—oh destiny!—to whom can I speak?—to whom appeal!—is 
there no abode where the soul can rest and dream of those it loved? Is 
there no far place in the skies—no solitudes, where all of a sweet and 
loyal kindred, may with linked hands, walk in groves of dewy freshness, 
away from the guises of an over-reaching humanity? Is there no spot 
where all is peace?—where there are no winds, or sleets, or scowling 
blasts to ‘whistle off’ the idols of the heart?—no guile to paint the lips in 
tempting hues, and kill us with a kiss?—no arms of pliant reach to can- 
ker when they fondle? Oh why does philosophy deny this hope? Why 
were we not made like the twittering bird, that flies through the golden 
sky, unmindful of a higher destiny? Why are we to ‘be born again not 
to feel?’ ‘This mastering of nature—this turning of the heart into stone— 
this living to die and rot, without a sign of future communion any where, 
as my father taught me, may prove one’s fortitude, but is a sad trial to 
the enfeebled heart. Ifthe vault of Heaven contained the painted ima- 
ges of every living thing, that once dwelt upon the earth, even this poor 
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belief would have its consolation; for, then, my father’s likeness would 
be eternal in the skies, as a fixed star, at which I might gaze from the 
lordly hills, until I died. But cruel trust! I was to see the last of him 
vanish in smoke, and like the young phcenix, embalm his body, and after 
consuming it, go down among men, to be their single wonder, or their 
hate! 

And why did I pause? Did he not command me to do it? The fish 
eats her kin; the hen her egg; and should I hesitate to convert his body 
into the pure elements above? Better would it be thus, than let it rot! 
T here is no superstition in me. ‘Things have no night to my eyes; I see 
them as naked as a child at its birth. That bent of the million to won- 
der fearfully, and start at a freak of nature, or dodge at the buzzing of 
a bug, has never cost me one tremor. I could burna bit of flesh with- 
out trembling. I had undertaken the task, with less fear than the law- 
giver, who would have sacrificed his child upon the mount. Why in- 
deed should I, or any one fear? Would I take life in burning this body? 
No more would I, than if I threw the paring of my nails into the fire. 
What is life? Serxr, I say—the control of self, untouched by causeless 
alarms and cheating shows; this with motion makes it up; all other life is 
a mere imitation of it—anapish resemblance to that manly virtue, which 
baffles chance, and thus prolongs its destiny! 

Every thing was prepared for his funeral pyre. He was enveloped 
in the badges of his fame, and I sprinkled over him scents of touching 
sweetness. I placed his cap upon him; and forced into his stiffened 
fingers, the sword he delighted so much to speak of; and after decking 
the corpse, as if it were a slain monarch, on the field of triumph, I bent 
over and kissed his lips. 

While in this attitude, I heard a whisper!—did his lips move? 

I held a torch to his face—not a nerve was ruffled. What was it | 
heard? Something it was! It might have been the wind. I was asham- 
ed of my weakness, and feeling, that I would be unworthy of the trust re- 
posed in me, determined to fulfil it, though my head split in the attempt. 

I raised him to a sitting posture—then looked at his pale cheek, his lip 
of pride, his austere brow—my soul was in my gaze; and kneeling, I 
clasped his cold fingers and pressed them to my temples. _ I was riveted 
to the spot—the perspiration trickled down my back in bead drops—I 
was choked—something was chafing my veins and driving the blood to 
my eyes—my hand was numbed—I strained each nerve, each sinew, to 
set fire to the body, and could not—a chill came over me—my teeth 
chattered—my eye-lids tresabled—I could see nothing distinctly; every 
thing was turning round. The very corpse in its fluttering robes seemed 
to be whirling about me—I knew not what I did—I cannot say; for di- 
rectly after the body was in flames! 

The light shone on its ghastly features, and sparks were flashing out 
of its long heir, now flaunting in the blast of wind, that swept over the 
mountain! 

The heat relaxed its stiff muscles, and its eyes opened! Great God, 
his eyes opened! 

I heard at this moment a voice!—did he live?—did he speak? “God 
of mercy!” I exclaimed, “who speaks? Murder,” I would have 
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ee 


screamed, but I could not shut my lips—my jaws were locked—my 

tongue clove to my mouth—I could not move a finger; and my father 

was burning there—burning with his eyes open before my face!—oh 

God, oh God, I was suffocating in the smouldering embers of his body! 
* * * * * * * * * * 

I started to my feet— 

“Where is my father” —I asked. 

“Here,” replied a stranger who held the mangled corpse in his arms— 
“here, where you murdered him.” 

“False, cur,” | exclaimed—“you murder him with your touch— 
hands off base churl’’—and in an instant I grappled him, and youth as I 
was, pushed him from the corpse—“I’ll burn him, as he commanded 
me, though all of ye stand in my way.” 

“He is crazy,” remarked many voices in the crowd, that now surroun- 
ded me—“the poor youth is crazy.” 

“Poor youth!—there is more wealth in being the son of him who lies 
there, than can be counted in all your land! There is more wisdom in 
his smgle wish to be consumed to ashes, than drivels for centuries from 
the lips of your prelates and presbyters—so begone!”” Then tearing off 
my garments, and throwing them over the face of my parent, to save it 
from their impudent gaze, I took my stand, and hurled defiance in their 
teeth. 

“Have ye come here to mock this corpse?—to insult him, in whose 
presence ye quaked when he lived? Out, villains!—touch a hair of his 
head, or advance another step, and I will make a scare crow of the first 
of ye.” 

Sir,” said one of them, “I am your friend.” 

“My friend!—how dare you say that!—you my friend!—pah!—go 
home to your sty.” 

“Do not regard him,” said another—“he knows not what he says— 
let us carry the body home.” 

“First cut out my heart,” I exclaimed, as 1 threw my arm around the 
neck of my dear parent. 

“It shall be done,” said several voices—“do not parley with him—un- 
cover the body at once, and let us see how much it is burnt.” 

“What,” I exclaimed trembling with rage, as I leapt to my feet—*“it 
shall be done masters!—which of ye will? You sir,or you? AmIJ 
here?—then do it who dares; that moment shall be his last!”’ 

“Have a care, young sir,” observed a thick necked clown—“thou art 
achild. We know no difference between one who burns his father, and 
the vulture. If thou art mad, the straight-jacket will cure thee. Spit 
out thy tongue metal at once, and thou mayest be made a better boy.” 

By the gods, he said so, and I did not kill him! What could I do?— 
could I sully my name by wrestling with one of his low pretension? 

“Do you know me, sir,” I asked—“do you know who I am?—to whom 
you speak?” 

“Yea,” he replied with quaker meekness—“an upstart—a purse proud 
boy—a shriveled bit of aristocracy, that weareth its courage on its 
tongue! Young man, beware; we know thee well. We knew thy 
father too, sir—a proud—a—”’ 
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The dog—for that, I struck him. 

Eying me for a second, and before I had time to note his intent, he 
dashed me to the earth, and placing his foot on my breast, laughed 
aloud! 

He did it, my father! He trampled on your son! 

And did I beg for mercy? Did I wash his feet with my tears? Ha, I 
rose like a tiger—I snatched at him—I clinched him by the throat—I 
twisted my fingers in his flesh—I felt his blood and breath gurgling un- 


der my hand—Ha, ha—in choking accents he prayed me let him go-= 


“You'll kill me,” he gasped out—you’ll murder me.—Murder, mur- 
der!” —Thank God, the wretch cried murder! His eye balls were bulg- 
ing out—his body quivered, and still 1 clung to him as a drowning sail- 
or would to a dog in the storm—I shouted I know not what—I screamed 
from excess of joy—the joy of hate; of malice glutted, of indignity re- 
sented, of my father avenged! 

The mob were stunned, were overawed, were terrified. They seized 
me by the arm; they dragged me; they implored me to let him go; they 
struck me!—Curs, they knew not that the wrongs of my father were 
boiling in my arteries~—that his hate was in my fingers—that my teeth 
were on edge to bite the brute to pieces. ‘They knew not who I was; 
the son of one, over whose hearth, a grisly crew had run the plough- 
share! Aye, and I kept my gripe, until the overgrown republican had 
nearly lost all life; and when I did let him go, he fell like a huge buliock 
onthe ground! 1 had not strength left to stamp him with my heel, but I 
spat on him—lI spat in his face! 

Overcome by my exertions, and the blows inflicted on me, I dropped 
on my knee, faint and nerveless. The crowd, in the mean time, were 
not to be restrained, for they immediately went to the corpse, determined 
to possess it. 3 

“Uncover the face” —said one of them—“is it mangled?” 

“Villains,” I exclaimed, as in my rage, I tore up the sand with my 
bleeding fingers—*“desist—desist”——dare not pollute it with your eyes! 
Oh had I power to trample out your lives with a heel of iron!—Desist 
villains, desist! Can nothing restrain you?—-I’ll give ye money—sil- 
ver—gold—any thing. ‘Desist, desist,” | screamed until my voice di. 
minished to a whisper. 

But they did not heed me. and were preparing to uncover the body. 

My eyes swam; I shut them to this sight of pollution, and would have 
fallen prostrate, had not a well known and unexpected voice revived me, 

“Ho, sirs, what now! What would ye? Stand off’”—exclaimed Se 
gur; and in a moment every one cowered before his commanding atti- 
tude. 

“What would ye have sirs?””—he continued. 

“This body,” was the reply-—“we wish to see how much it is burnt; 
and carry it home.” 

“Touch it not,” exclaimed Segur.. “We will—we must”—said they. 

“Ye will,” said the old warrior. 

“Ho, lean men, ye will! Have ye arms for it?—have ye stomach! — 
will touch it sirs)—better go home and see your wives—better pray 
first—well touch him.—Ha—my master!” 
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“See this,” he continued, after taking up my father’s sword, which 
from agitation, I had overlooked—“See it—do ye like it, sirs?—How it 
can whiz—’T would be fine death-music for ye!” 

“Old man,” said one of them, “he murdered his father, and to avoid 
detection would have consumed the body.” 

“False sir—false!—where is he?” enquired Segur now wild with 
anxiety. “Have ye killed him—the last of his line! God save ye 
then—God save ye—(shaking the sword over their heads)—where is 
he?—Did ye do it?) Shed the blood of that sweet youth?—Gentle blood 
too!—Poor child—murdered,murdered!—give me his body this instant! — 
Ye shall rue it—ye shall rue it!” 

Suddenly seeing me—“Ha, my master!—what’s it,” he continued 
bounding to me, then starting back with surprise at my appearance. 

I had striven, without success, tocreep to the body. My fingers were 
jambed in the earth to sustain my tottering frame, while my eyes shot 
out a fierce expression, and the very flesh of my cheeks was quivering 
with ire. 

“God save you, master!” he exclaimed.—*W hat ails you?—who has 
done it?—Can you live!—Are you hurt!—Sweet master, look up—turn 
your eyes on me—it is old Segur—your old man—what would you have? 
You can’t speak!—Do not die!— You must not—you shall not! Speak— 
tell me with your eye then! What would you have?” 

“] know it,” he continued—*I see it in that look—the look of your 
sainted mother—it shall be done—sweet child—it shall be done!” 

No one can conceive, until he has realized it, the agony of him, who 
prompted by every burning impulse, to express his wish, has not the li- 
cense of speech to do it; and, when this old man told me, he knew it by 
my eye, I uttered a hollow laugh of pleasure, and fell insensible in his 
arms. 

Barnwell. 


19? 





Tue word “Cabal,” so commonly used at the present day to signify 
a band of political intriguers, is said to have originated thus. The Min. 
isters of Charles II. were the authors of so corrupt an administration, 
that, thev were currently designated by the above appellation, which was 
suggested by the initials of their severai names, taken as follows: —Clif. 
ford, Ashley, Buckingham, Arlington, and Lauderdale. It is true, the 
French have a word so nearly similar to Cabal that many have thence 
derived it, yet as the signification is different, we must think the above 
its true extract. WwW. 
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THE FINE ARTS. 


THe speculations which, from time to time, have appeared. both in 
Europe and this country, as to the true and proper mode of fostering 
and promoting the fine arts, and, at the same time, of giving dignity to 
their claims upon the patronage of enlightened communities, appear to 
us to be founded on a misapprehension of the real causes that conduced 
to their successful cultivation at different periods, and in different coun- 
tries. Without entering, however, upon an elaborate exposition of the 
errors and false doctrines which so generally prevail upon this subject, 
we shall proceed merely to indicate a few of them. In doing this. we 
shall have frequent recourse to those convenient, but highly intelligent 
substitutes for ideas, as well as words—notes of admiration!—as our 
object, on the present occasion, is simply to dissent from certain propo- 
sitions that have been laid down by different writers on the subject be- 
fore us, and not to enter upon the task of a formal refutation of them. 

That the era of the fine arts is not necessarily one of political deca- 
dence, is a position not only countenanced, but fully sustained, in the 
opinion of one of these writers, by the whole history—the national, civil 
and religious institutions of—Great Britain! We are further informed, 
that Great Britain owes her glory in arms, the aris and sciences, to her 
boasted union of church and state! Another writer, hesitates not to be 
facetious on the subject, and speaks of the English school! The truth 
seems to be, that the greater part of these writers, unable to sustain 
their positions arsumentatively, have dealt, for the most part, in wild an. 
ticipations and random assertions. We surely can produce, they ob- 
serve, as perfect models of beauty, as ever warmed the imagination of 
Grecian sculptor! The only possible reply to this, is—produce them. 
Again. It is said that if the perfection of ancient art was attributable to 
certain causes, naming some half dozen—but unluckily overlooking, as 
we think,the true ones—may we not venture to hope that this country.?— 
The question is, of course, an idle one. In short, the ideas put forth, 
by a majority of the theorists of whom we speak, upon the subject of 
the fine arts, strike us as being at once, vague and wandering, and as 
leaving the matter pretty much where it stood before. They do not 
attempt to account for the superiority of ancient art—they do not attempt 
to show how it was that the aucients were enabled to cultivate the arts 
to a degree surpassing any thing that has been, or is likely to be, achiev. 
ed in modern times—they admit that such was the fact, and there they 
are at a stand—content to show, as they think, (the greater part of them, 
we mean) that the era of the arts has always been one of political de. 
cline—an assertion, it is scareely necessary to remark, utterly unsup. 
ported by facts and extremely reprehensible, as leading to the position, 
that the culture of the arts is unpropitious to liberty—that the latter de. 
clines, as the former advance to perfection. We need hardly say, that 
it should have been at once their object, and their care to point out the 
real and efficient causes that conduced to this perfection. This was a 
duty, however, from which they seem to have shrunk, apprehensive lest 
the honest performance of it should involve an admission that must have 
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mortified, and silenced them forever. This admission—for we really 
think it is fit they should be told it—must inevitably have been, that the 
ancients possest a taste for, and a susceptibility to the arts, and under- 
stood the secret of cultivating and promoting them, beyond any people 
of modern times, since the revival of the arts in Italy. 

The school boy theme about luxury, and its effects in enervating and 
corrupting nations, is, they contend, as inapplicable to modern society, 
as it is triteand hacknied—what then? Is there not an admission, in this 
very remark, that luxury and its effects do corrupt nations. But we, 
it seems, are to be blest with an exemption from these effects, because 
Great Britain, in spite, has not been checked, in her munificent patron- 
age of the arts! by any symptoms, as yet, of decay! Here our authors 
seem to think that they have advanced an argument, and a perfectly 
satisfactory one, too. What, however, does it all amount to? Those 
whom they may have designed to enlighten, would, if asked, be con- 
strained to acknowledge that, upon the subject of the true mode and 
method of promoting the arts, they are as much in the dark as ever. 
This, however, is as it should be—for we really do not think that any 
thing brighter or better, was to have been expected at the hands of those 
who could deiiberately propose to inquire, to what extent the improve- 
ment of the fine arts is desirable! We venture to say that they will 
never be cultivated to any extent in a country, whose writers hesitate 
not to scandalise it by asking a question like this; Would the Greeks 
have carried, as they did, the arts to perfection, had they set any /imit 
to the cultivation of them? It was precisely because they believed, 
on the contrary, the genius of art to be, in the language of Cicero, im- 
mensum, indefinitumque—that they were enabled to leave behind them 
those wonderful remains that have at once astonished the minds, and set 
at defiance the emulation of succeeding times. It is for similar reasons 
that the mantle of the genius of Italian art has descended upon the kind- 
red genius of France; and that she has been found the only nation of 
modern Europe, worthy ofthe costly and immortal bequest. Art is not 
locked up in the gloomy walls of a Somerset house, at Paris; her throne 
is the bosom of the people.* The French are essentially, nationally 
polite; and this circumstance it is that accounts for their undisputed, (un- 
disputed, save by the English themselves) supremacy in the arts, and 
their superiority, more particularly, over every other nation of the con- 
tinent, in the higher departments of painting. 

During the horrors of the 10th of August, when the mob of Paris, 
having become masters of the palace, burst open bureaus, broke to 
pieces the furniture, the arts alone, we are told, were not compelled to 
blush for the destruction of Le Brun’s master pieces, anoiher of Cara- 
chi’s, or Fete’s beautiful picture of “Melancholy”+ But to return to 
the writers of whom we have been speaking. They say, modestly 
enough, that they do not pretend to know what have been the reul causes 








*Hooker, who, in the true spirit of his countrymen, referred the “Throne of 
Law”—(bloody as it isin England) to the ‘bosom of God,” would have been puzzled 
had he been asked to say, where rests the throne of art, in the three kingdoms. 

+They spared only the Paintings in the State Room,” says Peltier, in his “Pic- 
ture of Paris,” vol. 1, p. 261. 
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of the superiority of art, in any particular age, or country. Now when 
we consider that it was their especial duty to trace and ascertain, as well 
as they might, what these causes were, without a knowledge of which, 
a paper on the fine arts is only so much waste paper, it will be admit- 
ted, we think, that our authors make a lame and most unlucky confes- 
sion. Failing, however, to achieve this, they then proceed to deal in 
surmises and assumptions. Many an “unsculptured Venus,” they assure 
us, adorns our villages, and many an Apollo ranges our forests. And 
this is the twattle that is made to supply the place of right reasoning, and 
a just philosophy. We cannot, they observe, boast of the advantages 
of gymnasia, it is true; but the exercises of our hardy foresters are as 
healthful, and as well calculated. Here, without any scruples of a 
classical conscience, we have two modern rustics—the one a hewer of 
wood, and the other a drawer of water—forthwith, and very gravely 
compared to the immortal candidates who contended for the prize at the 
Olympic games. Some of the writers, by the way, to whom we have 
adverted, have travelled out of their appropriate path for the purpose of 
paying a compliment to the English—peasantry! 

So much for the contagion of British literature. Content with havin 
shaken off our political devendence upon the government of England, 
we continue the ready creatures of that mental bondage which paralyses 
the national spirit of America, as it should preside over letters at home, 
and which the unremitting intercourse that is kept up in our literary 
relations with Great Britain, by contributing to strengthen, threatens to 
perpetuate. While her more enlightened critics themselves deplore 
the state of the fine arts in that country, writers are to be found in our 
own, guilty of the ignorance, or the effrontery of complacently discours- 
ing to their readers about the English school. The English school in 
what? Is it in painting? Is it in architecture? Both departments are 
confessedly a blank in Great Britain. But even if she had a “school” 
in the arts, we should scorn to imitate, or borrow one lesson from its 
masters, when we might have recourse to the truly classic galleries of 
the continent, stored, as they are, with the most costly treasures of art, 
by nations who are not our enemies, or, at all events, have never tradu- 
ced us. While this honorable course has been open to us, we have 
meanly preferred the devious and dirty paths that conduct to the dingy 
retreats of national spoliationsin London. Is mention made in England, 
of our attempts at forming something like a national, an American litera- 
ture? itis to deride them. Are our political institutions named?—tt is to 
disparage them. And in retura for this unmeasured and unremitting 
scorn and contumely—but we shall most probably go on in the same 
praiseworthy spirit to the end of the chapter, and it is fitting that we 
should, since a people incapable of appreciating the value of a national 
literature, are at once unworthy of the profession, and never destined to 
enjoy it. W. 
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PHRENOLOGY, &c. 


THE systems of metaphysics, involve so many and so great perplexi- 
ties, that at least the attentive consideration of mankind, should be given 
to any plan, which aims at the methodical arrangement of the parts of 
this most intricate subject. Such a plan is offered to us in Gall and 
Spurzheim’s phy siological views, with regard to the organs of the intel- 
lectual faculties, comp. sing a system, which has for some time past, at- 
tracted general attention. Of those who have examined it, thoroughly 
and without prejudice, before passing judgment upon it, many have 
adopted it in all its details, while others have subscribed only to the basis 
and principles of the views set forth in this system. 

We are induced, in accordance with the old adage, “audiatur et altera 
pars,” to offer a brief notice of some of the facts, in support of two of the 
most controverted points of the phrenological doctrine, viz: 1. That 
the cranium is subjected to the action of the brain, the ferm and figure 
of which it exhibits, so as to afford a means to the physiologist of judg- 
ing of the cerebral mass, and of its partial developments, especially in 
man, where the sinuses vary little, and the two osseous tables are in a 
mauner parallel toeach other. 2. That the activity, or rather the ex- 
cellence of an organ is owing primarily, to its volume, as well as indivi- 
dual idiosyncrasy; and secondarily, to the habit of exercising it, and to 
the degree of excitement under which it is found. Iu pursuing our sub. 
ject. we would not be understood as laying any claim to originality, the 
sin of which we utterly disclaim; as any one at all familiar with the sub- 
ject will immediately give us credit for having made (good?) use of Gall, 
Combe, Demangeon, &c. 

We have delayed long enough in coming to the subject matter in 
dispute, and therefore we will dive “in medias res” and forthwith enter 
upon our first division. 

1. Of the relation or correspondenee which exists between craniology 
and organology. 

It is certain that the brain and its osseous envelope alter in form, vol- 
ume and consistence. with age; which 1s partly proved by the successive 
augmentation of the head, which, although very well developed in infan- 
cy in relation to the rest of the body, i is however much less voluminous, 
than at theadult age. During the period of infancy, the brain is much 
softer, contains more fluid, is more projecting anteriorly, and is larger 
not ouly in relation to the rest of the body, but also in relation to the 
cerebellum, than in adult life. During the first week after conception, 
the brain is not yet surrounded by any osseous substance; it is covered 
by four membranes, the pia inater, the arachnoid, the dura mater com. 
posed of two layers, and a transparent cartilaginous membrane. All 
ti.ese membranes exactly envelope the surface of the brain, they must 
then, of necessity, present Gxactly its external appearance. Ossifica.- 
tion is observed about the seventh or eight week; about this time we 
find as many osseous points formed in the cartilaginous membrane, as 
there are bones of the cranium; to these points, new osseous molecules 


are added, forming diverging rays, the centre of which is the original 
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oint of ossification. The intervals, between these rays, are slowly 
filled up with osseous matter. Now, as the deposition of the osseous 
substance forming the cranium, is wholly dependent for its situation 
upon the cartilaginous membrane, the direction of which it follows; and 
as this membrane is moulded upon the brain, it necessarily follows that 
the cranium also is moulded upon this viscus. No one has ever contra. 
dicted this position; but no child has ever come into the world with a 
head formed as it should, or would be in adolescence. Does not this 
process of ossification shew how yielding and submissive the cranium 
is to the action of the brain, notwithstanding its apparent resistance? 
Again we see, throughout the whole extent of the cranium, impressions 
for the receptions of veins and arteries, and that this bony vault exhibits 
depressions wholly analogous, in their forms and figures, to the lobes 
of the brain. Wecannot then believe that, merely because the skull is 
harder and denser than the brain, this latter must yield to the former. 
So far indeed from such a principle being universally correct, patholog 
daily proves, that an aneurism, which is a soft tumour caused by the di- 
latation or laceration of the coats of an artery, leaves the impression of 
its form in the hardest bones. The science of physics also teaches, that 
a drop of water by constant falling, will wear away a rock much harder 
than bone. 

The details of nutrition go far to the support of this position. All the 
parts which compose the body, even the hardest portions of it, primarily 
exist in a fluid state; according as the system of nutrition brings new 
particles to replace the old, the solid parts becoming soft and liquid, are 
absorbed and carried into the torrent of the circulation, to be expelled 
as useless to the economy, which renews the same process at ever 
instant of life, even until the golden cord is loosed. It is thus that the 
cranium, for instance, which has existed only for a year, has been par- 
tially removed by absorption, and re-composed of new nutritive particles 
as soft as those of the brain, upon which, (the brain) they are arranged 
as passive particles, following all the variations of its form, according to 
the vital impulse which moves them. Hence then the facility in the 
animal economy, of determining the form of the hard, as well as of the 
soft parts. 

And now for the objection of the want of parallelism between the two 
lamine of the cranium. For the support of this objection, anti-phren- 
ologists are accustomed to exhibit the heads of some few individuals, 
where the external development does not correspond with the internal 
depression. These exceptions, which are neither unknown to, nor un- 
appreciated by, phrenologists, cannot destroy the truth of the doctrine. 
For the doctrine is founded upon generalities, and is not confined to the 
minute measure of the projections, nor to a proportion mathematicall 
exact, between their grandeur and that of the corresponding internal fos. 
sce, but solely to the consideration of the developments comparatively 
greater in one head, than in another. But these anomalies, even were 
they greater and more frequent, enter, logically speaking, into the do- 
main of pathology, (which has for its object morbific affections) and are 
of no consequence when opposed to physiological truths, which always 
suppoge the most normal condition, and a state of perfect health. 
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If. The second objection which we proposed to consider was, that 
size, “ceteris paribus,” is a measure of power; that is, that the increased 
volume of an organ, all other conditions being equal, increases the pow- 
er of its function, 

Indeed, it is impossible for the organs of the intellectual faculties not to 
participate in the proportional volume of the brain; for it is a matter of 
daily observation that, under the same circumstances, the most intelli- 
gent men are they who have the largest brains; and that among animals 
of the same species, instinct is also measured by the size of the same 
viscus. Inthe dog, the perfection of smell is produced by the great size 
of the olfactory nerve, which, in this animal, exceeds in volume the five 
nerves of the external sensesinman. ‘The extent of the optic nerve in 
the eagle, gives it an uncommon degree of perfection with regard to 
sight; the fox and other animals, which possess great acuteness of hear- 
ing, have the auditory nerve proportionally developed. ‘The same prin. 
ciple of greater development, producing greater power, is also seen in all 
the limbs and in all the other organs of the body, provided always that 
such development be not anormal. We must not, however, confound 
the excellence which consists in the extent and regularity of the function, 
with the quality, which concerns the manner in which this function is 
executed; and which may depend upon several circumsiances foreign to 
the organ itself. For instance, short-sightedness is usually found exist- 
ing with an optic nerve, well developed upon a retina proportioned to the 
globe of the eye, which, in this case, is seldom as small as in presbyopia.* 
We cannot nevertheless, hence infer, that the size of the organ inter- 
feres with its excellence; for short-sighted persons see, at least as well 
and as distinctly, objects which are near, as those affected with presby- 
opia see things at a distance. The fault here, does not rest with the 
optic nerve, which is the true seat of the function, but exists in the globe 
of the eye, which is only an intermediate body destined to collect the 
luminous rays, and transmit them to the retina. And yet this same ex- 
ample has been gravely urged, as a proof of the fallacy of the proposi- 
tion above stated. If then the proposition be correct with regard to all 
other organs executing functions, all other material substances, why 
should the brain be excepted? 

As to the advantage resulting from the frequent exercise of an organ, 
the daily experience of every one so fully proves it, that there is no ne- 
cessity for paying any particular consideration to it. 

We promis2d to be brief, we must therefore, here bring our observa- 
tions to a close, not however that we have exhausted our subject. Be- 
sides, we know not how these few paragraphs may be received, at a time 
when most men are engaged in the very laudable and certainly more 

rofitable business, of attending to their pockets, rather than their brains. 
To those however, who feel curious to pursue the subject farther, we 
need only mention Gall’s inva'uable work, “Fonctions du Cerveau.” 

Charleston, (S. C.) 





*That defect of the sight, by which objects near, are confusedly seen, but at re- 
moter distances distinctly. 
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ON THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A PROFESSORSHIP OF ANATOMY 
AND PHYSIOLOGY IN OUR LITERARY COLLEGES. 


In a late number of the Southern Agriculturist published in Charles. 
ton, the attention of the public is called to the propriety of establishing 
a Professorship of Agriculture in our Literary Colleges. At the annual 
meeting of the board of visitors assembled last summer at the University 
of Georgia, a proposition of a kindred character was passed—a recom. 
mendation to the Legislature of the State, to endow a Professorship of 
Anatomy and Physiology in Franklin College. 

It must indeed be gratifying to every friend of science, and to eve 
one anxious for the dissemination of useful and practical knowledge, that 
attention is awakening to these long neglected, but most important sub- 
jects. While we would by no means depreciate the value of the studies 
now pursued ia our colleges, still we think it must be confessed that 
there are others, entirely overlooked and disregarded, of at least as 
much practicability and usefulness; and of these, to none can the allu- 
sion be more forcibly applied, than to the sciences of agriculture and 
medicine. For how many of our young men become planters, and how 
many practice the healing art! 

It is the physician, however, who truly estimates the resolution adopt- 
ed by the visitors of Franklin College. Viewing it simply as an evi- 
dence of intellectual improvement, or as an expression of some of our 
most eminent men, respecting the importance of medicine in a collegiate 
course of instruction, it might excite our grateful feelings; but when we 
consider the influence it is likely to exercise over the practice of the 
profession, it is indeed a resolution of no ordinary character. Only 
have the principles of medicine taught in the universities of the United 
States, and it requires no prophetic mind to foresee that sufficient know- 
ledge would be infused into the rising generation, to check the imposi- 
tions now so universally, so grossly, and so injuriously practiced upon 
the health and lives of our fellow citizens. 

The Americans are a people prompted to action chiefly by necessity. 
Characteristic of our first great national movement, which threw into 
existence a mighty republic, the home of civil and religious liberty, and 
the asylum of the oppressed; no sooner is any measure made one of ne- 
cessity, than the majority are at once secured in its support. It is im- 
portant therefore, as well as a question of policy, to inquire whether it 
be necessary, under existing circumstances, to create a Professorship of 
Anatomy and Physiology in our Literary Colleges. Confessedly, if 
there be one subject with which the great mass of our people is unac.- 
quainted, we may almost say entirely ignorant, it is medicine. Need 
an appeal be made even tothe candor of all? Who knows any thing 
of his own structure, or of the laws governing his body—who knows 
anatomy or physiology? So universal is the dearth of medical know. 
ledge, even among the best educated, so rigidly confined are its objects 
to members of the professioa, and so freely is this admitted by all, thatvit 


would be a work of supererogation to offer reason or argument on the: 


subject. Unhesitatingly there is an absolute necessity. Knowledge 
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in medicine is needed by all classes in society; and it is knowledge in 
which our dearest interest, in which our very existence is involved. lf 
the continuance of our lives and the preservation of our health be essen- 
tial to our happiness, and to the ends for which we are created, and if it 
be admitted that our citizens are ignorant of the means of securing the 
one, and promoting the other, who will calculate the importance, or who 
will deny the necessity of promulgating some general knowledge of 
medicine? Not that it is proposed every man should become his own 
physician, or that the science of medicine should be cultivated by all; 
but that every one might be sufficiently enlightened on this vital subject 
to prevent impositions—impositions that cost many a man his whole 
earthly possessions, and too often, through ignorance, sacrifice his health, 
yea, even his life! 

The inco:poration of a professorship of medicine in the faculty of 
our classical institutions, would not truly be disseminating medical infor- 
mation to all classes in the community, but it would be offering it to 
those who would most profit by it—those, who, with their knowledge of 
chemistry, now taught in all colleges, will be enabled to detect error, to 
expose imposture, and to give good advice when they assume their sta- 
tions in society. It is to the alumni of our universities that we are to 
look for men to fill the offices of our country, whose taste and judgment, 
whose opinion and practice, will influence the community in which they 
live. Enlighten them on the subject of medicine, and we hesitate not 
to say, the death knell to quackery is sounded. 

Some knowledge of medicine would indeed seem requisite to a proper 
degree of satisfaction, or even of self-preservation, in these days of nos- 
trum vending by specious impostors. ‘To what extent is the press now 
abused in this respect; what disgusting publications, what puffing and 
egotism are now met with; and to whut destruction of health and life do 
they lead; for alas, to what extent is the success of impositions through 
flattering promises on the one side, and blind credulity on the other? As 
all learning should be subservient to the greatest of our blessings, 
health—a knowledge of anatomy and physiology as properly belong to 
a classical education, as of chemistry or any other subject. One ought 
no more to be neglected than the other, in the education of every gen- 
tleman. . 


“The proper study of mankind is man.” 


And what is more calculated to interest the mind, and to enlarge our 
conceptions of the goodness of the Creator. than the study of his most 
wonderful work, man, whom he has made in his own ims ge, only a little 
lower than the angels of Heaven? What more proper to lead the mind 
up to the contemplation of nature’s God? 

To the propriety of introducing a popular course of lectures on medi- 
cine, into the system of instruction generally pursued in -our literary 
colleges, there can be no serious objections. The plan has every thing 
to recommend itself to the good and wise. Even the prejudice existing 
against human dissection cannot operate against it, for by the ingenious 
and magnificent invention, the artificial man, and other preparations 
contained in our medical colleges, or which can now be easily procured, 
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the minutest points in anatomy can be satisfactorily demonstrated to 
classical students. 

But some may suppose a Jittle learning to be a dangerous thing, es- 
pecially on the science of medicine. Poetry, to which we are indebted 
for the above idea, is well known to be often more calculated for the 
sound than the sense. In contradiction to this maxim, it has justly been 
observed, that a little knowledge of navigation is better to the sailor than 
no knowledge. A little knowledge of soils, of seasons, of crops and of 
stock, is better to the farmer than no knowledge. A little knowledge 
of the arts and sciences is better to the mechanic than no knowledge. 
And is not a little knowledge of anatomy and physiology better, not 
only to the surgeon and physician, but to every member of society, than 
no knowledge? “The truth is that much knowledge is the best thing, a 
little knowledge the next best, and no knowledge the worst of all.” 

We feel prepared to show, that the want of this very little learning 
exposes the health and lives of our fellow citizens—and that ifthey had 
a little knowledge of anatomy and physiology, there would be no danger 
from quack medicines, or quack doctors. ‘To elucidate this point, one 
circumstance will be sufficient; and we shall only allude to the generally 
received opinion, that our diseases depend on the state of the blood. 
Hence the popular systems of medicine of the present day, have for 
their object the restoration of health, by the expulsion of some supposed 
vitiated humor from the body. Now we feel persuaded, if it can be 
satisfactorily exhibited that our fellow citizens are thus daily and hourly 
imposed upon, and their dearest and most sacred interests thus hazarded 
for lack of some medical knowledge; a fact of so vital and personal an 
application, would be worth more than all other arguments, in support 
of a proposition whose object is the diffusion of correct medical informa- 
tion, by the establishment of a Professorship of Anatomy and Physiolo- 
gy in our literary colleges. 

It is the common belief, out of the profession, that the blood is vital. 


. This opinion, was maintained by the celebrated John Hunter, at the close 


of the last century, though it has few advocates among physicians of the 
present age. To all that has been said and written on the subject of 
its vitality, it has been answered, that if a thing can neither feel nor 
move of itself, it certainly does not possess animal life. Our ideas of 
vitality are necessarily connected with sensation and motion. If this 
principle be applied to the blood or any humor of the body, we at once 
see the absurdity of its moving within itself, or of its feeling impressions, 
The “inunctum saliens,” or first point of animal existence, is the heart 
which is a solid, created for the reception and circulation of the blood. 
The vessel containing must be formed, before the thing contained in it 
can be supported. In the beginning, the heavens and the earth were 
made, and then the waters. The solids, therefore, having a priority of 
existence to the fluids, the latter are completely incased, and held in sub. 
jection to the former. ‘There is no opening in the circulation; the cir. 
culating mass cannot be reached but by piercing or passing through the 
solids. And as to the blood, the stomach creates it, the heart circulates 
it, and the liver and other glands secrete from it—it neither forms itself, 
moves itself, nor destroys itself, but is every where dependent upon the 
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solids. A fluid thus operated upon, can undergo no spontaneous dege- 
neracy, but every change in it must be consecutive, resulting from a 
previous derangement in the physiological functions, or anatomical struc- 
ture of the organ, which either fabricates, circulates or decomposes it. 
The fluids are in fact only passive agents, while the solids are the active 
ones of life. 

But admitting the impurity of the blood, that noxious particles pene- 
trate to it through the stomach, the lungs or the skin, or that excremen- 
ticious matter is collected and retained in it, from a want of proper action 
in the glands; how are we then to account for local diseases? Does not 
the same blood circulate every where, does it not pervade every organ, 
enter into every tissue and membrane, from the crown of the head to the 
sole of the foot? Must not then this impurity be dissemiuated through- 
out the whole circulating mass, and if it affects one part from its delete- 
rious properties, must it not necessarily (though in an equal degree) 
produce the same inall? But are all our diseases general affections, ex- 
tending over the whole body alike? Are there none local, confined to 
one organ, yea even toone membrane! ‘The most superficial observer 
knows that nearly all our diseases are local in their origin, and many of 
them continue so throughout their whole course. Thesupposition there- 
fore, that they depend upon the impurity of the blood is prep: sterous— 
it is inconsistent with one of the plainest and most obvious facts—the 
local origin of diseases. 

Besides, the world is now nearly 6000 years old, and medicine has 
been long cultivated, but yet no author has described what these i impu- 
rities are, no one has defined the acrimony of the humors—and would it 
not seem for the very best of reasons, they have never been discovered. 
On the other hand, every one has seen the effects of diseases upon the 
solids, both in their functions and organization; they have seen their of. 
fices perverted or entirely deranged, and the solids themselves inflamed, 
forming matter, converted into tumors, ulcers, or even totally destroy. 
ed. The evidence of all the senses can be adduced in support of diseas- 
ed solids, while not one has yet perceived that impurity of the blood, 
which could satisfactorily account for a single morbid affection. 

What then shall be said of the expression, man is subject to only one 
real disease, and that is the impurity of the blood? Will it be credited, 
that this bare assertion of a self-styled British College of Health, having 
no connection whatever with the medical profession, has cost the inha- 
bitants of these United States near a million of dollars, and God only 
knows how many valuable lives have ben lost by the indiscriminate 
purging of imaginary impurities from the blood?* We would not insult 
the reader by asking if the toothache, the corn on the toe, the whitlow on 
the finger, the fracture and dis/ocation of bones; if “the thousand ills that 
flesh is heir to,’ arise from one cause, and least of all a disease of the 
blood? We but notice the subject in connection with extensive imposi- 





*** Death from Morrison’s Pills —A Coroner’s jury in Birmingham lately return- 
ed a verdict of death from Morrison’s Pills. If the Coroner should be called to all 
cases of the kind that occur in this country, he would have his hands full ” 


[Southern Whig, Apri 14, 1836, and copied from a Boston paper. 
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tions upon our fellow citizens, and feel persuaded, that if they were en. 
lightened by a little knowledge of anatomy and physiology, they would 
join in hurling back to this pretended College of Health, with deep indig- 
nation, this outrage upon the American character. Halfa million of dol- 
lars expended, hundreds of lives sacrificed by the use of imaginary Hy- 
geian pills to remove imaginary diseases, are enough to arouse the feel- 
ings of every one acquainted with the science of medicine, or of any one 
who possesses a spark of philanthropy and patriotism. 

We know there are individuals, however little we may value their 
opinions concerning the healing art, who are certainly intelligent on most 
other subjects, and yet who affect to believe, that medicine is not a 
science. Let such be asked, if the accumulated experience of ages— 
the collection of innumerable practical cascs, and the principles deduced 
from them by some of the most learned, talented and best of men of 
every civilized country, have not been sufficient to reduce the operations 
of medicine to something like certitude and uniformity? Do men who 
devote their time, their labour and their lives to its study, who thorough. 
ly examine the structure of the human frame, who analyze all its parts, 
who minutely investigate all its operations, and pry into its inmost se- 
crets—who enjoy, besides, the full advantage of the experience and 
writings of those who have been pursuing the same objects for the past 
2000 years,—know nothing more of medicine, than the mere compound. 
er of vegetable pills, or he who can alone excite perspiration and vomit- 
ing? ls the knowledge of medicine intuitive, is it hereditary, or is it de- 
rived by inspiration? Cuan certain individuals, however ignorant of ana- 
tomy and physiology, or even however un/ettered, arise instantaneously, 
and without any preparation, to eminence and fame in curing diseases? 
Is it not essential that the mechanism and action of a work be known, be- 
fore its derangements and disorders can be remedied? ‘To whom would 
an amputation, or even the simplest operation in surgery be best entrust- 
ed? Certainly neither to Mr. Thomson, of steaming and vomiting me- 
mory, nor to Mr. Morrison, the renowned vegetable pill compounder. 
For very obvious reasons—they and their followers, know nething of 
anatomy and physiology. Is it then reasonable, is it even possible, that 
they can be implicitly relied upon for the safe and successful adminis- 
tration of medicines? 

The applications that are annually made in our legislatures to license 
quackery, suggest the last argument we will offer in support of the propo- 
sition to establish a Professorship of Auatomy and Physiology in our lite- 
rary colleges. If empiricism is to be legalized, and the system of decep- 
tion and imposture to be tolerated by law, then the greater is the neces- 
sity for enlightening our citizens in medicine. Ifthe poisoned chalice 
is to be presented to their lips, let them at least know its contents. But 
for what is this application? Is it for a license to practice? Certainly 
not-—every one knows that the system of steaming, vomiting and purging 
by patent right, is already widely extended over the whole country. 
There exists no law against the practice of medicine of whatever char- 
acter, but there is one prohibiting the collection of fees and rewards for 
the irregular and hazardous services of ignorant pretenders in medicine. 
The real object of the applications to our legislatures is, for the lawful 
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collection of money—not for license to practice, and least of all to alle- 
viate the condition of suffering humanity. Good purposes are blended 
with no mystery—benevolence is associated with no patent right. 

If then these be facts, that the popular systems of medicine now pre- 
vailing in our country are baseless and erroneous in theory, and injuri- 
ous and destructive in practice; and if they are alone sustained through 
a want of correct knowledge on the subject by our fellow citizens, 
should we not at once embrace any plan that promises relief to so mon- 
strous and increasing anevil. Weask not for legislation against quack- 
ery; we know from experience it would bein vain. The very law iteelf 
would be perverted by the cry of persecution to defeat its own ends; 
and of what avail are legislative enactments against a crime, of which a 
jury is incapable of judging. No, we invoke not the strong arm of the 
law in our support. We would appeal to the understanding; we would 
rely upon the intelligence, the moral force of our people. All we ask 
for is information, the diffusion of correct knowledge in medicine. Let 
our citizens be enabled to judge on medical subjects, and it is all the pro- 
fession needs to have it respected and honoured, instead of abused and 
disgraced. Our object is the whole truth, and upon it we rest the suc- 
cess of our cause. 

And in conclusion, what may we not expect from the State of Geor- 
gia—from her Legislature, which has declared medicine to be a science, 
which has cherished and protected it, which has established a school for 
its promotion within her own limits, and which has erected and liberall 
endowed a splendid college edifice? May we not hope she will author. 
ize the trustees of her university to create a Professorship of Anatomy 
and Physiology in Franklin College, and may we not hope too that ere 


long, the general principles of medicine will be taught in every classical 
institution of our beloved country? 





THE TEAR. 


WE may look coldly on the sunny smile 
That o’er the parted lips of beauty plays, 
On the rich vermil of those lips may gaze, 
Nor wish to share their ruby sweets the while. 
But who can callous mark the pearly tear 
That steals in silence from the pensive eye? 
And feel no pleasing thrill of sympathy, 
Nor fondly wish its pvignant cause to share! 
When passion hath the trembling bosom shook, 
Or fortuae’s bright, but faithless smiles depart, 
And hope withdraws its sunshine from the heart, 
Then o’er that spirit thus by all forsook, 
Tears shed their influence, and with crystal shower 
Awakes to life the drooping, faded flower. H. 
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MisceLLanies By Harriet Martineav.—We have been favored with a glance 
at the above entitled work, through the polite attentions of a friend; not having, 
however, an opportunity of bestowing upon it more than a hasty and imperfect pe- 
rusal, it will be impossible to notice its contents, (did they even deserve it) except 
in a cursory and informal manner. 

The vast variety of matter which is comprised in these volumes, came originally 
to light through the columns of different periodicals. Yet the author believing that 
such rare offspring of her genius must ‘‘be born again,” ere her reputation be con- 
summated, saw fit to issue these miscellanies in a more condensed form, from the 
press of some Boston publishers. We will not, (as already said) extend our com- 
ments to the general faults or meriis of this lady’s writings, as embodied before us, 
nor would we perhaps have given the work this notice, but for one of the articles 
included therein, which to us stands in bold relief from every other. Towards the 
end of Vol. II. we meet with an impassioned dissertation upon the subject of “West 
India Slavery,” which is characterized by a spirit as reckless, as it is unbecoming. 

She begins, by supposing the descent of some heavenly spirit to this sub- 
lunary abode of ours, then causes it to journey in idea from nation, to nation, 
passing strictly in review, the good, as well as the evil of mankind. The 
depravity of vice, and the cruelty of oppression becomes palliated, as she 
avers, in the eye of this holy visitant, so long as they are the fruits of ignorance, 
or the results of uncivilized life; but when it wings its flight to that christian land, 
which basks under the influence of religion and enlightenment, **What,” she ex- 
claims, “‘would it think of such an anomaly?” ‘The anomoly,” she adds, “has 
long appeared no less strange to mortal than celestial eyes, and the question has 
been rung in the ears of men till many are heart-sick and some are weary; but it 
must be asked again and again, till the insolent bravado, the irrelevant complaint, 
the contemptible excuse are silenced, till not a single minister of the gospel can be 
found (we hope there is but one) to declare that slavery is sanctioned by the law of 
liberty; till the indignant remonstrance of millions ceases to be withstood by the 
puny insults of individuals; till appeals to the heart are no longer answered by ap- 
peals to the purse.” Did it not occur to Miss Martineau that she was presuming 
beyond the ken of human wisdom, in thus determining how this all-pure represen- 
tative of divinity would decree upon a moot question of the day? Is it possible 
also, that she is so ignorant of the civil character of America, as to believe that 
there are “millions” opposed to the system of slavery, while there are but a hand- 
ful of “individuals” who advocate it. Now if these remarks be general, we have 
only to request, madam, that you will reverse the order of such an assertion, so far 
as it bears allusion to the prevailing opinion of our own country. All who read 
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our popular periodicals (let them be published where they may) will soon discover, 
and palpably discover, that in this matter, ‘the puny insults” of a few fanatical so- 
cieties, is the orly opposition which a countless majority of reasonable and intelli- 
gent citizens have to meet with. Yes, let reason, rather than policy, here become 
the dictator, and we cannot fear the result, but remain quiet under the conviction 
that this mockery of humanity, this conspiracy against the peace of our social taber- 
nacle, will one day be accounted crime, and awarded with punishment. Then wil 
these mis-named philanthropists, who have thus been watching with the vigilance 
of Argus, and barking with the vehemence of Cerberus, become converted by the 
wand of Justice into the degraded caste of a Cahet. After having shown us that 
“the law of liberty is engraved on every heart,” our author goes on to Observe, with 
unshaken faith, in the correctness of her assertion: 


**We are bound to oppose, to disarm all who despise, and break through this na- 
tural law; and in behalt of the oppressed, to carry an against the oppressors a war 
of protestations, which admits neither of peace nor truce.” 


Opinions ot this kind put forth from the pen of our own citizens, is bad enough, 
Heaven knows, but when we find them origin: ting with some busy cosmopolite,how 
unbecoming, how officious should they be esteemed. 

Miss Martineau is an English woman, who for some time past has been sueing 
for literary notoriety in this country, but who unfortunately has made her personal 
acquaintance cv-extensive with her published learning. 

The fact of her being a foreigner, is not however the only reason why she should 
beware of interference in a matter of this kind, but a circumstance which with her, 
should have been more positive in its influence, and which ought at once to have 
checked the utterance of sentiments so unworthy, has been the means of subjecting 
to a twofold censure the part she has played. 

This lady saw proper, a year or two since, to favor the city of Charleston with a 
visit, where she was received with a cordiality and kindness, beyond what she had 
a right, as an ordinary stranger, toexpect. Here did her comforts and pleasures 
become enhanced by the considerate attentions of those among whom she was a 
guest. Here was she met with that frank deportment, and overwhelmed with that 
instinctive hospitality which has ever characterized the citizens of this Southern 
metropolis; and here too did she enjoy (her conscience nothing loath) the cheer- 
fully bestowed services of that very class of beings to whom she attributes “‘debas- 
ed minds and perverted affections.” 

And is this the result of her visit? Could she cull from among us nothing, but 
such instances of cruelty and oppression as induce her “to show the masters that 
they are culprits, and the slaves that they are men?” 

It was not our intention, (as declared in the off-set) tv bestow upon the volumes 
now before us, any thing like a regular review, nor to give the article which is un- 
der especial consideration, more than a general notice. 

Indeed it would be vain to attempt further than this; for the sage precepts of wis- 
dom, and instruction to which it pretends, are “so buried in a mass of general no- 
tions, that like silver mingled with the ore of lead, itis too little to pay for the labor 
of separation.” Jts pages consist of scarcely more than naked assertions, which 
are neither sustained by reason, nor associated with probability; and in short, that 


vaunting spirit which is exhibied throughout, is too incompatible with delicacy and 
good sense ever te effect couviction. 
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“The task of an author,” (said a distinguished critic of his day) “is either to teach 
what is not known, or to recommend known truths by his manner of adorning them.”* 
Yet the writer with whom we now are dealing, attempts, not only to discuss that 
of which she herself is ignorant, but undertakes to inculcate such opinions as have 
never yet been admitted to be “known truths.” It is sufficiently casy to make an 
abstract estimate of what constitutes philanthropy, or to lay down general rules for 
the moral guidance of mankind, but to determine the true path of duty under the 
various circumstances which “every day brings forth,” and which exert such an 
essential influence upon human conduct, is more than even experience can perform. 
It would of course become our duty to rescue a friend, if possible, from the dan- 
gers of vice and dissipation. Taken asa simple assertion, this is true; but suppose 
our own moral debasement is to be the consequence of this undertaking, would not 
every such obligation of duty immediately cease? 

It is not, however, customary for the moralists of the present day to view things 
through as liberal a medium as this. They generalize with wonderful assurance 
upon every system, social, civil and political, which they come across without per- 
haps understanding one iota of their details. Whocan deny but that this has been 
the case in one half of the numerous philippics against slavery at the South? 

Is it not apparent that those reverend censors, who daily protrude their vague 
opinions upon us, interpret things with a view to convenience, rather than truth? 
Are these, then, the honest advocates of humanity, or are they the vile projectors 
of some unholy scheme, the selfish authors of some venal policy? Such questions 
will be answered by the future. ; 

Our remarks have been spun out to greater length than at first intended, yet we 
cuuld not but take full notice of a work, so plausible in its style, and at the same 
time so deficient in reason as the one before us. We could desire too to have been 
more courteous in our remarks, but the path which we had to travel was too rug- 
ged to admit of it. Now then we will take leave of Miss Martineau, in the words 
of Juvenal: 


*Mentiri nescio librum— 
Si malus est nequeo laudare.”’ 





Tue SourHeRN MepIcaL anp SurcicaL JournaL —We have received the two first 
numbers, of a Monthly periodical, bearing the above title, lately issued from the 
press ai Augusta; the object of which (as its prospectus tells us) is to convey prac- 
tical and useful information, upon all branches of the profession, and to give an 
early circulation, in the Southern country to new facts, and new modes of practice, 
whether of domestic or foreign origin. 

It is edited by Milton Antony, M. D. professor of Astetrics, &c. and Joseph A. 
Eve, M.D. professor of Therapeutics and Materia Medica, in the Medical College 
of the State of Georgia; both gentlemen of well known and established reputation 
in their profession. ‘The numbers contain, each, 64 pages, 8 vo. and are neatly ex- 
ecuted. A journal of this kind, we ought to consider as a great desideratum to 
the Medical profession at the South, the more especially as it is a journal which 
they may emphatically call their own; as within its pages may be embodied’ and 
preserved, whatever valuable discoveries and improvements may be made from 
61 
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time to time, relative to diseases incident to Southern climates. There are many, 
and very valuable periodicals devoted to medical science daily issuing from the 
presses at the N »rth, and cannot one be supported at the South? That there is 
talent and mate vial enough among us for such an undertaking, no one will doubt, 
and therefore has it been a matter of some surprise to us that such a periodical has 
not been long since in existence here. Eleven years ago, (in 1€25) “A journal of 
Medicine, Science and Agriculture,” appeered in this city, under the editorial care 
of Drs. Thomas Y. Simons and Wm. Michel, with auspices apparently favorable 
to its continuance, but the hopes of its friends were not doomed to be realized; for 
having passed through an ephemeral existence of but 18 months, it ‘‘vanished 
away.” The sixth number concluded its labors. For want of sufficient patron- 
age, (alas! like many other periodicals devoted to literature in this, our State) it 
was obliged to be discontinued. Why this apathy and apparently total indifference 
to the interests of a profession of such vital importance to ourselves and the whole 
Southern community? 
- The numbers of the journal before us are ably edited, and it promises, if con- 
tinued, to be a work of much usefulness and instruction, and a valuable auxiliary to 
the youthful Southern practitioner. Each number is divided into three parts, con- 
sisting of: Part I—Original Communications. Part 11— Reviews and Selections. 
Part I1l—Monthly Periscope. Most of the original articles are well written, and 
contain as far as we (uninitiated in the arcana of the profession) are capable ofjudg- 
ing, many facts, both important and instructive. 
We hail the appearance of this periodical as a new era in the medical profession 
at the South, and sincerely hope that it may met with that patronage and success 
which so meritorious an undertaking deserves. 





Notices oF FLoripA AND THE Campaicns, By M. M. Couen, an OFFricer OF THE 
Lert Wine.—We have upon our table, a greater portion of Mr. Cohen’s forthcom- 
ing volume, to which we give a cordial welcome, for several reasons. In the first 
place, it may, by the example which it affords, be the means of drawing forth much 
of the latent and inactive talent which is indigenous to our Southern land. Why 
should there not be authors among us, as well aselsewhcre? The intellectual ca- 
pacity of the South has never been questioned, as respects either its variety, or ex- 
tensiveness; and surely the many interesting traditions, as well as the novelty and 
wildness with which the scenery of our interior abounds, furnish matter sufficient 
for the pen of fancy, and a field, wide enough for statistical narration. Again, we 
need publishers among us, and they canzot be expected unless employment, suit- 
able to their avocations, be furnished them. Hitherto, whenever one of our South- 
ern citizens exercised talent and energy sufficient to write a book, he was inevita- 
bly compelled to incur the expense of repairing to the North for the purpose of 
publishing. Now, it is true, greater facilities are offered at home, and we sincere- 
ly trust that the enterprising spirit which brought this convenience to our very 
doors, will never lack reward, or encouragement. The last reason which we 
shall offer for greeting with such satisfaction, the above styled work, and the one 
which, perhaps, is must connected with our purpose, is that the public cannot but 
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derive much interest and instruction from the pages offered to their perusal. Mr. 
Cohen writes in an easy and engaging style, and has abridged, with much grace 
and accuracy, the early history of the land of fuwers. 

We will, however, leave the public to discover the beauties of our author, while 
we assume the task of pointing out his faults—or rather such as to our humble self 
appear to be faults. 

As has been properly suggested on another occasion, the use of parentheses in 
the pages before us is of too frequent occurrence. When too closely crowded 
the one upon the other, they have a tendency not only io destroy the beauty of style, 
but also to weakea the force and effect of sentences. A parenthesis should only 
b2 ased, says Sir Heary Home, where it is necessary to elucidate an idea which 
wuld otherwise be vaguely expressed—or in such other cases, where its aid is pos- 
itively esseniial. ‘This truth may be manifestly observed by amoment’s glance at 
the must approved compositions of the day. 

Nor his Mr. C. been careful enough in his attention to the proof sheets of this 
work. It is true that most readers can easily solve a typographical e:ror by com. 
prehending at once the word, or words intended, but a due regard to neatness of 
mitiner, as well as strength of matter shou!d be observed by every author. In three 
palpable instances in the space of a single page, did we discover the negligence 
alluded to. Avain, we fear, our author, (as he says for himself) has been much 
hurried in preparing his bantling for the press—either {rom not reviewing what he 
wrote or from being confused by the constant demand which was made upon his pen 
for copy—he has failed to be es perspicuous in his style as we know him to be ca. 
pable of. For an evident misapplication of a participle, we will refer him to page 
ten, paragraph second. The last notice we shall make of what we deem deficien- 
cies inthe volume before us, is respecting the management of the few first chapters. 
These purport to contain a general view of the early history of Florida, compiled 
m sily from 'T. Irving’s lute work uponthat country. Nowhas not our authcer pro. 
ceeded in his narration too much with a hop, skip, and a jump?—or rather has he 
placed the events which conpose this history in a sufficient juxta-position to each 
other? To usit appears not. True, the limits of his work would not have admit. 
ted any thing like a detailed account of the discovery, and progressive improve- 
ment of the country, which he has made subject to his ‘‘notices”—yet in ali cases of 
abridgment, the more minute incidents should be superceded by leading facts of es. 
sential import. It appears to us too, that Mr WU. has entered too abruptly upon the 
causes and progress of the late Seminole campaign, yet we must say that in his ac- 
count of those events he has acquitted himself most creditably. It is in the des- 
cription of those scenes, and occurrences to which he was either an eye-witness, 
or in which he felt a relative interest, that the beauties of his pen and the effects of 
his portraitures becom? most minifest. He has drawn the Indian character, when. 
ever ozcasivn was offered, with so juste conception that one might suppose him 
familiar with its every trait, and that he once might have been the inmate of their 
lowly wigwam. As was vbserved in the first instance, we give the work a cordial 
welcome, and maugre the few errors of inattention which has been noticed, we 
sincerely say, that the public may welcome it too, as a wurthy acquisition to Sou. h. 
ern literature. We hope Mr. C. may favor us with another production from hig 
pen, asthe facility and success with which he has discharged the duties of author- 
sip in this instance, shuuld tempt him to press Oaward, acd upward. Let him 
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remember that Jonson acquired his reputa*ion for chaste, and correct composition 
through his extreme care and perseverance, and that Addison would destroy a 
whole sheet with the view of correcting a single word. Let him, in short, remem- 
ber, and be governed by that excellent Greek adage, ‘Care and industry can ac- 
complish all things.” 





Tae Orv Wortp anv THe New; or a Journat or ReFcections AND OBSERVATIONS, 
MADE ON A TOUR IN Europe. By tae Rev. Orvitte Dewey. New-York, Harper 
& Brorners, 1836.—This is a charming work, written by one of the most distin- 
guished theologians, and one of the finest writers of our country. It is said that 
Mr. Dewey is an imitator, and an imitator of Channing,—a good model surely; and 
there is, as it seems to us, a similitude in the characters of mind and of style of 
these two writers. Both of them are original, vigorous, profound and eloquent, and 
i, might puzzle a mathematician to say which of them has attained to the highest 
degree of excellence. As we are no mathematician, however, we shall say, un- 
hesitatingly, that we give the preference to the style of Dewey. In the writings of 
Channing, the master always intimates his own presence, but, in those of Dewey, 
we feel that he is present, without being informed of the fact. 

The work before us is pleasinyly written, and contains many profound reflec. 
tions. Othertravellershave visited the same places and witnessed similar scenes, 
but the descriptions before us are fresh and new, and it would be difficult to find their 
prototype in any previous books of travels. Mr. Dewey, notwithstanding, is occa- 
sionally too eloquent for his subject. He is too fond of drawing from small premi- 
ses grand conclusions, and this, too, is the fault of Channing, whose aims are oc- 
casivnally too platonic and far-reaching for the age in which he lives. There is 
som2 vagueness at times in the conceptions of ourauthor. We cannot fully under. 
stand, nor does he seem entirely to comprehend himself, what he would convey by 
the language he uses, 

Thus in speaking of an Italian sky, he says: 


‘*Not that the color is richer than | have seen in America; but that there is a cer- 
tain splendor with the coloring, a transparency of ether, an i/lumination opening into 
the depths profound, that mikes the Italian sky,—unexpected'y to me, I confess,— 
a wonder and a beauty unequalled, as it is inexpressible. 

* * #® “Nor was it transparency exactly—st least not that transparency, by 
which distant objects are more distinctly seen. This is what I have heard said, 
ant it is true that objects are so seen. If you cast your eye to the heavens in the 
quirter opjdsite the sun, at ten or eleven o’cluck in the morning, though nothing is 
r. lieve 1 against it butthe most commana range of buildings in the street, the definite 
charicter of the object, the indication, as it were, upon the very sky, is something 
so striking, that you can hardly help pausing in your walk to survey it. But this, 
after all, is not to me the special and soul entrancing beauty. It is that transparen. 
cy rather by whica you seem tu look into the heavens. The sky does not seem to 
b2 a mere concave, a sphere; it does not seem to bound your thought, scarcely 
your vision, but carries them away to illimitable depths, opening to heavens be. 
yond.”—v. 2, p. 16, 17. 


Tais peculiarity of the Italian sky,—‘‘a transparency” that is not “a transparency 
exactly,” must be avery singular peculiarity—one which we admit with the writer 
is quite “inexpressible,” and every attempt to express which, therefore, must be a 
failure. This “special aod soul entrancing beauty,” bas no definite features by 
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which our spirits can be excited and roused to admire. What is it that moves our 
traveller so much? ‘A transparency,” he says, that is not “exactly a transparen. 
cy,”—a kind of “inexpressible” transparency. ‘Plato! thou reasonest well.” A 
“sky” that is not a “concave—a sphere,” but one “opening heavens beyond!” 
What sort of askyisthat? What kind of heavens are those? They remind us of 
a man, who upon inhaling gas till he felt quite spiritualized, called out to his serv- 
ant, ‘‘John, open the scuttle door, 1 want to go up!” 

It is rarely, however, that this agreeable narrative can be censured, either as to 
its style or its sentiments. Itis a work that dves its author credit, and will be sure 
to advance his reputation as a writer, at the same time that it furnishes much mat. 
ter that is novel and striking for the amusement and instruction of the American 
public, who will read it with avidity. 





LAFITTE, THE 2IRATE OF THE GULF, BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘*T'HE Sours West.” New- 
York, Harrer & Brorusrs, 1835.—Fifteen or twenty years ago an American no- 
vel would have been an anomaly in the history of our literature. Now they are 
put forth by steam presses. They are a source of great profi: to our large publish- 
ing houses, and they succeed each other witha rapidity that is truly wonderful; and 
8) great is the demand for this species of composition, that, in order to meet the 
public craving for it, the Harper’s have been known to put forth an entire edition 
of a new novel ia the space of forty-eight hours from the time in which it was first 
placed ia their hands. ‘Truly thisis an age of steam, whether regard be had to the 
offspring of the mind orto the mechanical arts. 

The author of “The South West,” is already favorably known to the American 
public. He is a y»ung writer, aud in the work befure us, he has attempted to ex- 
plore, what must be considered, as applied to him, an entirely new department in 
the empire of genius. We do not say that he has failed in this effort. Oa the 
contrary he has done well, at the same time we must regard the production, notas 
the pertection of his art,—but rather as an indication of what the author is capable 
of compassing, when he shall exert all his powers, which, at present, are held some. 
what in reserve—rather as the promise ofa higher and more sustained effort when 
he shall put forth his next novel. 

His conceptioas are bold, and he does not lack talent for powerful description, 
but his work awakens too deep an interest tur tales of unnatural horror, for scenes 
of piracy, bloodshed and murder. ‘The sentiments entertained towards each other 
by the two brothers, the principal acturs mn the drama, are forced and artificial. 
Since the machinery of the old romances has been abandoned, and the sprites, 
ghosts, and goblins of ithe dark ages have been sent back to their cemeteries, an 
impression seems tu have existed amoug our novelists, that their heroes and hero. 
ines sould, in order to catch attention, be endowed with supernatural powers,— 

that they must be supernaturally gvod, or supernaturally bad—that itis their duty, 
in some sort to caricature the race, making of men demons, and elevating the 
gentler sex to the angelic order. Now we think there must, if we would please— 
if we would touch the heart,—be truth even in fiction. Human nature mustbe ex. 
bibited, not in its meanness, but ia its more beru.c and engaging attributes,—azot 
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by the standard of poets’ dreams, but by the more sensible and tangible one of man’s 
experience. Crimes must be represented, not as ordinary occurrences;—for if they 
are, they will soon cease to startle us;—but as exceptions—strikirg glaring excep- 
tions from the order of Nature and the regular course of affairs; and the feelings 


should not be paralyzed or blunted, by having pictures of them perpetually spread 
before the reader. 





Tue Famity Macazine, on Montaty Azstract or GENERAL KNOWLEDGE, CON- 
DUCTED By AN AssociaTION oF GENTLEMEN. New-York, Reprietp & Linpsay.— 
Tais work is upon the plan of the Penny Magazine. It is embellished with very 
good wood cut engravings, most of which are original, and have not befure appear. 
ed. In every number tie following departments are embraced, viz: Biography, 
Nazural History, the Five Senses, a Ladies Department, Useful Knowledge, Mis- 
cellany, and Literary Notices. It is published monthly, has, at presen , e:i thou. 
sand subscribers, and its patronage is rapidly upon the increase. It is furnished at 
the same price with the Penny Magazine, i. e. at 124 cents a number, or $1 50 per 
year, and it cannot fail, we think to come into successiul and, we wil! add, triumph- 
an! competition with that popular periodical. There are several good reasons why 
our countrymen should give it the preference. It is an American work; it is by 
American writers and by some of the best of our writers. The principal editor, 
who is personally known to us, but who is not known by the public, as its editor, 
is among our most promising literati,—a man of fine taste and praiseworthy indus- 
try. The work is not sectional, but national in its character, free from offensive 
opinions in politics and religion, and calculated to receive friends in every part of 
the Union. It cannot be printed as cheaply as the re-publication of the Penny Ma. 
gazine, but still it is put at the sume price with that work, and is replete with mat- 
ter, to suy the least of it, equally valuable and interesting. We uaoderstand that in 
the Octuber number there will be an engraving of Charleston, from the design of 
Mr. Keenan, with an accuuut of our city. 





Dipvactics, By WaLtsu.—These volumes have been placed in our hands through 
the atteniion of Mr. Berrett, and from the long established reputation of the author, 
we expected quite a feast of moral instruction. Nor in the main were we disap- 
pointed, as nvthing of trifling importcan be expected from the accomplished editor 
of the National Gazette. Mr. Walsh is a gentleman of extensive acquirement, 
and appears to possess a wonderful familiarity with books. His long continued in- 
tercourse with literature, hus enabled him to adopt for himself the most approved 
style, as well as to detect with facility the faults and imperfections of others. 
Among the first articles which these volumes contain, ure two essays—the first 
upon Death and the Dead, the second upon the Immoralities of Byron’s works— 
which, in our opinion, savor strongly of certain sentiments which we hive met with 


in the pages of thy Rambler. Now we would aut for the world call this plagiarism, 
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so by way of being understood let us designate it as a ‘Literary Coincidence.” 
The social as well as moral precepts hercin embodied, are in some instances laid 
down with much force and beauty—although in others we find them not only vague- 
ly expressed, but very far from being received truisms. 





Exocrrion.—Our attention has been drawn to this subject from the fact of having 
witnessed recently, some fine specimens of reading and reciting, by Mr. King, the 
Elocutionist, a gentleman now abiding among vs for the purpose of imparting in- 
struction in the accomplished art which he professes. There is no mental pursuit 
which should be more readily and assiduously engaged in, by the young men of the 
present day, than that of improving the voice, for purposes of reading and declama- 
tion. We think that we could easily make manifest our assertion, by evincing the 
important advantages which it would exercise either in our moral, social, or politi- 
cal relations with each other. Acquired knowledge would avail but little, unless 
freely, and forcibly, and effectually imparted to others. Like gold it is garnered up 
with care, and industry, but unlike gold it is distributed universally, and abundant- 
ly to all. Various are the means by which its treasures are disseminated, and the 
more efficacious those means are rendered through the agency of human skill, so 
much the more completely consummated will be the end of knowledge. The clos. 
eted student, and the secluded sage, send abroad their written characters of wis- 
dom, and we drink in their instruction, and grow perhaps even wiser and better. 
But how tardy withall, would be the intellectual progress of man, if here ended his 
capacity of communication! The inventions of reason are fortunately more widely 
extended than this—else where alas would be that social world which thus elevates 
human nature to a sphere of dignity and power, or how could we make manifest 
that attribute of divinity which is infused into our nature? All the endowments 
which we possess may be improved upon, and the nearer they are made to approach 
unto perfection, the more expanded will be our moral character, the more enhan- 
ced will become our social enjoyment. If then the pleast res and the purposes of 
society depend so essentially upon a mutual intercourse, and if this intercourse can 
be so improved as to enlighten and refine to greater advantage, surely the means 
should be adopted and pursued without delay. Our professions, all without excep- 

tion, would be exalted to greater eminence, and become more useful in their conse- 
quences, were the study and practice of elocution to be made requisite to their at- 
tainment. That distinguished Roman orator, Cicero, acquired his enduring repu- 
tation, not merely from his extensive knowledge of jurisprudence, but likewise 
from that graceful delivery, and expressive intonation which belonged to him. 
We read, that he devoted almost as much time to the improvement of his voice, as 
to the cultivation of his mind, and even placed himself under the tuition of separate 
masters, to acquire the art of declamation. It istrue the spirit of Roman virtue l.as 
now departed, but surely let us imitate itas nearly as possible. 
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We advise all, including the old as well as the young, to begin as soon as possi- } 
ble and acquire the art of reading. Itis learnt with facility, and will not only prove 
an advantage to one’s self, but also an acquisition to society. It is but necessary 
to hear the readings of Mr. King, as we have heard them, to become convinced of 
how frequently we mistake the true meaning of what we read. 


.— 
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WRITTEN AT THE GRAVE OF A BEAUTIFUL BOY. 


O’er this dear spot how fondly brood 
A lonely throng of waking dreams, 
How wrapt in holy solitude! 
How blest with quietness it seems! 


Bod Oh death! will thy unti’ring arm 
a Still bear the beautiful, the good, 
i Whose pure hearts swell so high and warm 
To thy cold cell of solitude? 


Could we but think the sinful one 
Alone to thy domain must go, 

Our gush of tears would then be done, 
Our hearts would not be bleeding so. 


But no—tho’ pure, tho’ innocent, 

Tho’ bright with beauty’s smiles be they, 
Yet scarce we love—when fate is sent 

To steal those idol forms away. 


But rest thee on thou lovely boy, 
Be i Why should we weep above thy grave, 
@ When soon released from earth’s alloy, 
Thou wilt return to Him who gave? 


a Sleep on—oft desolate and lone, 
aad Affection’s sorrowing, form will come 
br To mourn the here, when thou art gone 
4 A sinless spirit to thy home. 


J. P. W. 
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